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The  Evangelist  I 

for  1900  i 


WITH  the  cliange  in  editorial  and  business  management  last 
February,  'Ae  Evangelist  entered  upon  a  period  of 
expansion  and  improvement;  expansion  in  the  range  of 
its  interests  and  improvement  in  the  character  of  its  ctontribu- 
tions.  The  warm  commendations  which  it  has  received  from 
many  quarters  and  the  enlarging  field  of  its  business  activities 
are  an  encoura^ment  to  us  to  aspire  to  even  better  things.  Our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  a  glimpse  of  our  plans  for  next  year, 
limited  though  it  must  be. 

As  always  through  its  long  and  honored  career  of  seventy 
years,  so  in  the  future  The  Evangelist  will  endeavor  impartially 
to  represent  all  that  is  best  in  Presbyterian  thought  and  activity 
while  not  neglecting  the  wider  interests  of  the  Church  through¬ 
out  all  the  world.  A  prominent  place  will  be  given  to  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Mission  work  of  our  Church  by  weekly  reports 
and  special  articles  from  members  of  our  Boards  and  corre¬ 
spondence  from  missionaries  on  various  fields. 

Topics  of  immediate  importance  such  as  the  Prayer 
Meeting,  the  best  Sunday-School  Lessons,  the  problem  of 
Vacant  Churches  and  Unemployed  Ministers,  Ministerial 
Education  and  like  subjects  will  be  treated  by  writers  of 
eminent  experience.  S 

Matters  of  immediate  interest  will  be  treated  in  All  Around  X 
the  Horizon  and  The  Religious  World,  while  Foreign  Thought  • 
will  give  our  readers  all  that  is  freshest  and  most  important  in  • 
European  periodicals.  ^ 

The  important  department,  Ministers  and  Churches,  will  as  W 
in  the  past  give  Syn^ical,  Presbyterial  and  Church  news  over  J 
the  entire  area  of  our  own  church.  $ 

A  series  of  letters  from  prominent  ministers  of  other  de-  ^ 
nominations  will  keep  our  readers  in  touch  with  important  ^ 
movements  in  the  Church  at  large.  In  this  department  our  w 
contributors  will  be  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.D.,  Congrega-  •!• 
tionalist;  Rev.  Wm.  C  .Bitting,  D.D..  Baptist;  Rev.  F.  Mason  ^ 
North,  D.D.,  Methodist;  Rev.  Joseph  Hutcheson,  Episcopal.  ^ 

The  Book  Table,  always  a  noteworthy  feature  of  The  Evan-  h) 
GELIST,  will  Ije  greatly  strengthened  under  the  expert  man-  » 
agement  of  Dr.  Kinsley  Twining,  formerly  of  Tlie  Inde-  # 
pendent.  W 

The  Home  Department  will  be  expanded  to  include  subjects  of  $ 
importance  to  fathers,  mothers  and  teachers,  with  stories.  S 
j>oems  and  anecdotes  for  the  children,  and  The  Observation 
Car  as  an  introduction  to  popular  science. 

The  Serial  Story  will  be  based  upon  the  interesting  boat  work 
of  the  Me  All  Mission,  being  a  sequel  to  “  The  Cruise  of  the 
Mj'stery,”  by  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

The  Sunday-School  will  contain  Mrs.  Houghton’s  expositions  of 
the  International  Lessons  with  maps,  charts,  illustrations 
and  introductory  pajHjrs  on  s])ecial  topics,  and  a  series  of 
papers  on  practical  questions  by  writers  eminent  in  this  field. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Department,  conducted  as  formerly 
by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  McEwen,  D.D.,  will  contain  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  news  and  forward  movements  in  addition  to  the 
expositions  of  the  weekly  topic. 

The  College  Department,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin,  will  give 
news  of  all  religious,  forward  movements  in  the  college 
world  with  items  of  educational  interest.  X 

The  Camera  Club  and  The  Church  Music  Department  will  be  w 
of  practical  value  to  those  interested  in  these  subjects.  S 

Farm,  Garden  and  Household  will  give  what  is  newest  and  most  w 
practical  on  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects.  j 

Other  important  features  will  be  Dr.  Field’s  Letters  of  ® 
Travel,  Sermons  by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  a  series  of  articles  on  The  X 
New  Biblical  Criticism,  by  Prof.  John  De  Witt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  $ 
Princeton,  and  the  Rev  Joseph  Hutcheson,  Rector  of  the  Church  $ 
of  the  Epiphany,  New  York,  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  J 
Presbyterian  rianses,  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  Presby-  $ 
terian  Cathedrals,  a  series  of  studies  in  Old  Testament  Liter-  $ 
ature  by  the  Editor,  the  weekly  reports  of  Settlement  work  in  X 
the  King’s  Daughters’  House.  $ 
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THE  SIFT  OF  PEACE. 

Elon  Galusha  Salisbury. 

There  is  a  peace  that  comes  to  all  the  land. 

When  into  plowshares  men  convert  their  spears, 

Put  off  their  armor  and  their  ranks  disband. 

And  tnrn  their  thoughts  to  things  of  other  years. 

There  is  a  peace  that  comes  o’er  nature’s  face. 

When  storms  subside  and  cease  their  warring  strife. 
When  sunshine  bresks  from  out  the  cloudy  space 
And  floods  the  earth  with  light  and  joy  and  life. 

There  is  a  peace  that  comes  to  every  heart. 

When  irksome  duties  have  been  fltly  done. 

When  burdens  have  been  shifted,  though  in  p  irt. 

And  rest  for  weay  mind  and  body  wou. 

There  is  a  peace  that  comes  to  every  soul 
That  conquers  passion  and  itself  subdues. 

That  passes  safely  by  temptation’s  goal. 

And  finds  the  strength  its  better  self  pursues. 

There  is  a  peace,  the  sweetest  peace  and  best. 

Of  which  the  world  can  neither  take  nor  give, 

The  peace  that  comes  at  Love’s  supreme  behest. 

And  for  another  bide  the  one  to  live. 

There  is  a  peace,  to  all  the  gift  of  gifts. 

That  perfect  joy  and  rich  assurance  brings. 

That  from  the  soul  all  doubt  and  burden  lifts,— 

A  conscious  oneness  with  the  King  of  Kings. 

It  is  the  peace  that  fills  the  human  life. 

And  pnts  on  it  the  seal  of  the  divine. 

That  lifts  the  soul  above  the  world  of  strife 
Into  the  consciousness  of  Love  snblime. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 


All  other  news  is  eclipsed  by  the  sensational 
reports  from  South  Africa  this  week.  Three 
English  defeats  in  almost  as  many  days  is 
news  dramatic  enough  to  set  the  civilized 
world  agasp.  We  had  scarcely  finished  learn¬ 
ing  the  particulars  of  General  Oatacre’s  re¬ 
pulse  in  Cape  Colony,  when  even  more  start¬ 
ling  news  came  from  Modder  River. 


General  Methuen  reports  a  great  two  days’ 
battle  against  12,000  Boers  at  the  Modder,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  that  the  British  attack 
failed  and  they  were  forced  to  retire.  General 
Wauchope,  the  commander  of  one  brigade,  was 
killed,  and  the  total  casualties  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  963  including  70  offlcevs.  All  agree 
that  the  Boers  fought  throughout  with  the 
ntmost  gallantry,  capturing  large  quantities  of 
military  stores  and  taking  many  prisoners.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  a  spirited  attack  and  hidden 
Boer  intrenchments  with  a  terrible  cross  fire 
from  the  flanks  and  front.  No  troops  oould|live 
in  such  a  situation  and  a  retreat  was  inevitable. 


As  for  Lord  Methuen,  it  is  obvious  that  un¬ 
less  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  the  Orange  River  he  runs  great  risk 
of  having  his  communications  effectively  cut, 
and  of  being  obliged  to  surrender  to  avoid 
starvation.  Neither  General  French  nor  Gen¬ 
eral  Gatacre,  the  latter  of  whom  led  off  with 
the  first  defeat,  is  in  any  position  yet  to  send 
forward  sufficient  reinforcements  to  occupy  the 
sixty  miles  or  mere  lying  between  the  Orange 
and  Modder  Rivers. 


But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come  to  the  afflicted 
British  public.  The  terrible  blow  given  by 
the  Dutch  at  the  Modder  so  alarmed  the  War 
Office  that  urgent  orders  were  telegraphed  to 


General  Bnller  to  attack  the  Boers  on  the 
Tngela  River  bank,  drive  them  back  and 
relieve  Ladysmith.  The  unfortunate  General, 
despite  his  better  judgment,  obeyed  orders 
and  rushed  on  to  defeat.  On  Friday  be  tele¬ 
graphed  the  news  of  a  serious  reverse.  His 
losses  are  reported  at  1,097  with  848  missing. 
The  same  heavy  proportion  of  officers  in  this 
battle  shows  the  skill  of  the  Dutch  sharp¬ 
shooters.  And  the  greatest  loss  by  far  from  a 
military  point  of  view  was  that  of  all  the  guns 
except  two.  In  this  one  fight  General  Bnller 
lost  three  times  the  number  of  guns  Wellington 
left  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  during  the  six 
years’  fighting  in  the  peninsula. 

It  is  hard  to  prophecy  what  will  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  battle  of  Tngela  River.  Unless 
speedily  reinforced,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  Bnller,  too,  should  not  be  surrounded 
and  isolated.  The  relief  of  Ladysmith  is  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely.  In  the  meantime,  the 
three  beleaguered  garrisons  are  contending 
with  increased  difficulties.  Illness,  lack  of 
supplies,  over  anxiety  and  a  constant  cease¬ 
less  bombardment  from  the  enemy  are  reduc¬ 
ing  the  troops  in  strength  and  spirits. 

No  wonder  England  is  overwhelmed  with 
gloom  and  grief.  There  are  occasional  bursts 
of  anger  as  well,  against  the  inefficiency  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  carelessness  of  public  offi¬ 
cials.  There  has  been  a  strange  unprepared¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  insight  into  the  true  status  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  among  British  states 
men.  Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  and 
Chancellor  Hicks-Beach  have  excited  the  chief 
anger  as  those  highest  in  responsibility. 
Though  not  excited  to  hysteria,  the  British 
public  is  taking  an  alarmist  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  While  it  is  true  they  have  met  most 
serious  reverses,  no  thinking  observer  can 
doubt  what  the  end  will  be.  The  resources  of 
the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  world  will 
accomplish  the  inevitable  result. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  War  Office  is 
aroused  to  increased  activity.  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Roberts  has  been  appointed  to  the  supreme 
command  of  the  troops  in  South  Africa,  with 
Lord  Kitchner  as  second  in  command.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Queen  will  now  consent  to  the 
long-urged  request  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  permit  him  to  go  to  the  front.  The  15,000 
troops  now  on  their  way  to  South  Africa  are  to 
be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  all  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  army  reserve.  The 
Seventh  Division,  which  is  being  mobilized, 
will  proceed  to  the  front  without  delay. 
Local  troops  in  South  Africa  are  to  be  raised 
and  equipped.  Two  regiments  of  veterans  are 
to  be  drawn  from  India. 


Nine  battalions  of  militia,  in  addition  to  two 
battalions  which  have  already  volunteered  for 
service  at  Malta  and  one  for  service  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  will  be  allowed  to  volunteer 
for  service  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  an  equivalent  number  of  militia  battalions 
will  be  embodied  for  service  at  home.  The 
news  of  reverses  has  greatly  quickened  [the 


loyalty  of  the  people  and  proffers  of  servic* 
are  coming  in  from  all  sides. 

The  patriotic  offers  which  are  being  received 
from  the  Colonies  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
accepted,  preference  being  given  to  offers  of 
mounted  contingents.  With  these  increased 
forces  the  army  of  South  Africa  will  be  more 
than  doubled  in  number 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  reverses  upon  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  of  con¬ 
tinental  powers,  mercurial  France  views  the 
situation  with  the  most  good  will  and  tran¬ 
quility.  Germany,  the  nation  of  whose 
brotherly  love  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  so  cer¬ 
tain,  is  filled  with  unrestrained  joy.  Herr 
Beble  said  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Reichstag 
that  he  trusted  more  disasters  to  the  British 
arms  would  follow,  resulting  in  an  independ¬ 
ent  South  African  Republic;  and  not  a  voice 
was  lifted  in  protest.  Russia  is  pleased  over  the 
situation,  but  is  not  so  offensive  in  its  pleas¬ 
ure.  Italy  and  Austria  also  are  more  moderate. 

While  the  tone  of  the  comments  and  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  United  States  is  not  offensive,  it 
must  be  particularly  galling  to  tne  proud  Brit¬ 
ish  spirit.  For  our  nation  has  been  frank  and 
outspoken  in  its  criticism.  It  seems  to  ns  as 
though  we  might  have  done  better  in  a  like 
situation ;  as  though  the  Boer  tactics  were  like 
our  own  Indian  warfare;  and  our  trained  fron¬ 
tier  regiments  would  have  been  more  wary  and 
wily.  We  appear  thankful  that  our  troops  in 
the  Philippines  are  not  as  the  English  in  South 
Africa  are.  Surely  the  situations  are  not  so 
analogous  as  to  warrant  such  a  feeling. 

The  recent  news  from  South  Africa  has  re¬ 
vived  the  old  discussion  as  to  which  side  is 
in  the  right.  It  is  a  question  on  which  many 
feel  as  strongly  as  they  did  about  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  course  in  the  Philippines.  The  anti- 
Boers  argue  that  this  war  is  the  necessary 
outcome  of  the  conflict  between  modem  civili¬ 
zation  and  the  old  pastoral  stage.  That  the 
utter  dissimilarity  between  Boer  and  Outlander 
necessitated  the  conflict. 

It  is  wise  in  them  to  take  their  stand  on 
the  higher  claim  of  "the  march  of  eivilina- 
tion;’’  for  it  is  doubtful  if  these  so-called 
grievances  of  the  Outlanders  eonld  offer  a 
plausible  excuse  for  so  bloody  a  war.  The 
sentiment  of  the  American  public  is  with  the 
struggling  Boers,  who  fight  for  freedom  and 
fatherland ;  who  go  to  battle  with  something 
of  the  same  stern  heroism  that  Cromwell’s 
Ironsides  possessed  and  with  much  of  their 
godliness.  But  our  common  sense  urges  us  to 
take  a  utilitarian  view  of  the  struggle;  that  it 
is  to  be  a  survival  of  the  strongest  and  most 
advanced  if  not  the  fittest.  Our  humanity  at 
least  can  bring  ns  all  to  the  common  ground 
of  hoping  for  a  speedy  termination  of  a  cruel 
war.  The  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  matter 
is  something  we  can  never  be  certain  of ;  but 
the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  two  nations  is 
something  that  touches  the  American  heart  to 
the  quick. 
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THE  SPARKS  THAT  KINDLE  RETIYALS. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 

No  wise  Ohristian  ever  despises  the  day  of 
small  things,  especially  if  he  sees  the  hand  of 
God  in  them.  Spiritoal  awakenings  in  church 
very  often  have  small  beginnings;  one  or  two 
persons  who  have  become  thoroughly  aroused 
awaken  others.  Sometimes  the  spark  of  holy 
fire  is  in  a  single  godly  heart  that  is  inspired 
with  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  a  solicitude  for 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  Pentecostal  work  began  with  a  handful 
of  earnest  followers  of  the  lately  crucified 
Christ  who  met  in  an  obscure  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem  and  “continued  in  prayer  and  sup¬ 
plication.”  What  cared  the  great  wicked 
town  for  that  little  coterie  of  “fanatics?”  But 
the  fire  kindled  in  that  sacred  chamber  soon 
burst  forth  over  the  civilized  world,  and  it 
is  burning  yet  I  The  seed  of  the  Reformation- 
flame  was  in  Martin  Luther’s  big  brave  heart. 
That  intensely  spiritual  preacher,  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Skinner,  told  me  that  during  his  pastorate 
in  the  Arch  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  he 
felt  deeply  moved  with  an  insatiate  hungering 
for  the  immediate  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  his  flock.  He  invited  two  or  three 
of  his  elders  to  meet  with  him  in  fervent 
prayer;  they  got  well  kindled,  and  called  in 
others;  after  several  evenings  thus  spent,  the 
flame  spread  through  the  whole  congregation, 
and  there  was  a  powerful  work  that  yielded 
a  large  number  of  conversions.  Would  not  this 
be  a  good  precedent  for  those  pastors  in  New 
York  and  numberless  other  places  who  are 
desirous  of  a  genuine  revival? 

During  my  own  pastorates,  which  extended 
through  forty-four  years,  I  can  testify  that 
nearly  all  the  revivals  had  very  humble  begin¬ 
nings.  The  first  one— and  a  very  remarkable 
one  it  was  in  many  respects — began  with  a 
faithful  talk  of  a  sweet  young  girl  with  an 
impenitent  friend  in  my  congregation.  That 
spark  kindled  the  mother  of  that  friend,  and 
as  soon  as  I  discovered  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  at  work  in  that  family  I  appointed  special 
services,  and  before  a  week  had  passed,  the 
little  church  was  in  a  blessed  blaze  I  What  a 
luxury  it  was  to  work  then  under  the  baptism 
of  the  power  from  on  high!  The  sermons 
made  themselves,  and  at  the  devotional  meet¬ 
ings  praying  came  to  my  people  as  easy  as 
breathing. 

It  has  never  been  my  usual  practice  to  invite 
the  labors  of  an  evangelist ;  but  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  (who  had  not  yet 
become  famous),  said  to  the  Superintendent 
of  our  new  Mission- Chapel,  “What  a  nice  place 
this  is  to  hold  some  meetings.  ’  ’  He  was  cor¬ 
dially  invited,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  about 
twenty  persons  had  been  mustered  together  on 
the  sharp  winter  evenings.  *  ‘  This  seems  slow 
work,  ”  I  said  to  him.  “Very  true,  ”  replied 
my  sagacious  brother,  “it  is  slow,  but  if  you 
want  to  kindle  a  fire,  yon  collect  a  handful  of 
sticks,  light  them  with  a  match,  and  keep 
blowing  until  they  blaze,  then  heap  on  the 
wood.  So  I  am  working  here  with  a  handful 
of  Christians,  endeavoring  to  warm  them  up 
with  love  for  Jesus,  and  if  they  get  well 
warmed,  a  general  revival  will  come  and  sin¬ 
ners  will  be  converted.”  He  was  right;  the 
revival  did  come  and  it  spread  into  the  parent 
church,  and  over  one  hundred  copverts  made 
their  public  confession  of  Christ  before  our 
communion-table.  It  was  in  those  little  chapel 
meetings  that  my  beloved  Brother  Moody  pre¬ 
pared  his  first  “Bible-readings,  ”  which  have 
since  become  so  celebrated  in  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britain. 

Everything  depends  upon  going  straight  to 
“headquarters.”  Reliance  upon  any  man,  or 
any  method,  or  any  methods  in  themselves  is 
a  fatal  mistake.  Success  depends  on  watching 
the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  prompt 


co-operation  with  the  Spirit.  That  Spirit  works 
with  the  humblest  private  Christian,  as  truly 
as  with  the  most  eloquent  preacher.  “He 
will  baptize  yon  with  tfre.  “^HGrasp  that 
precious  promise  and  act  on  it.  If  there  is  a 
live  coal  in  your  heart,  or  even  a  glowing 
spark,  carry  it  where  it  will  kindle  somebody 
else.  False  fire  soon  ends  in  smoke ;  but  a  seed 
of  the  Divine  fire  is  pretty  sure  to  grow,  and 
sure  to  spread. 

HONEST  DEALING  WITH  THE  BIBLE. 

Dunlop  Moore  D.D. 

A  friend  sent  me  a  few  days  ago  a  copy  of 
The  Evangelist  for  November  2,  in  which  he 
marked  for  my  special  attention  an  article 
entitled.  Honest  Dealing  with  the  Bible,  by  S.  M. 
Hamilton  D.D.  Dr.  Hamilton  is,  like  myself, 
a  born  Ulsterman ;  and  I  am  sure  I  cherish  a 
very  kindly  feeling  toward  him  personally. 
But  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  the  Bible  I 
feel  moved  to  make  some  animadversions  on 
his  paper.  He  addresses  “religious  men  and 
women,”  or  “the  ordinary  Christian.”  He 
would  persuade  such  to  abandon  the  view  of 
the  Bible  that  has  been  held  by  the  Church  of 
God  in  all  ages.  He  tells  them  that  they 
ought  to  do  this,  in  deference  to  the  latest 
criticism  of  the  Bible  by  men  far  more  capable 
by  their  learning  of  pronouncing  on  its  true 
character  than  ordinary  Christians  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  be.  The  conclusion  of  the  latest  critics 
is  in  his  opinion  now  “thoroughly  established” 
in  regard  to  the  Books  of  Moses  and  the  Book 
of  Joshua.  This  conclusion  he  states  in  the 
quotation  *  ‘  that  there  may  be  a  small  nucleus 
of  Mosaic  legislation  in  Exodus,  that  Deu¬ 
teronomy  is  a  repetition  and  extension  of  this 
by  a  prophetical  writer  of  the  time  of  Josiah, 
that  then  comes  the  code  of  Ezekiel,  then  a 
portion  of  Leviticus,  and  then,  lastly,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  which, 
together  with  its  historical  setting,  is  as  late  as 
the  times  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.  ” 

Dr.  Hamilton  assures  the  ordinary  Christian, 
whom  he  seeks  to  instruct,  that  this  theory, 
though  novel  and  startling,  “is  cordially  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many  scholars  whose  Christian  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  reverence  for  the  Bible  are  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  ’  ’  and  because  of  the  piety  and  schol¬ 
arship  of  these  critics,  the  proper  attitude  of 
ordinary  Christians  is,  he  affirms,  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  their  theory  ‘  ‘  cannot  be  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  Christian  faith.” 

I  cannot  say  here  all  that  suggests  itself  to 
me  in  opposition  to  the  position  of  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton.  One  fatal  objection  which  a  thoughtful 
ordinary  Christian  cannot  fail  to  make  is :  Can 
I  believe  that  man  to  be  distinguished  by  un¬ 
questionable  orthodoxy  and  reverence  for  the 
Bible  who  condemns  as  a  forgery  the  whole 
Levitical  legislation  with  its  historical  setting, 
as  these  critics  do  whose  authority  I  am 
directed  to  acknowledge?  I  read  in  the  Bible 
how  this  and  that  article  of  the  Levitical  code 
is  prefaced  by  the  formula,  “The  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying.”  This  is  part  of  their 
historical  setting.  Nothing  in  the  Bible  is 
clearer  than  its  teaching  that  the  Law  was 
given  by  God  through  Moses  to  the  children 
of  Israel  after  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt. 
To  deny  this,  and  to  make  the  law  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  priests  a  thousand  years  after  Moses  is 
surely  inconsistent  with  reverence  for  the  Bible 
and  Christian  orthodoxy.  ‘  ‘  Historical  setting’  ’ 
is  here  a  misnomer.  It  means  the  u^ihistori- 
cal  narrative  of  the  feigned  circumstances  in 
which  the  law  is  described  as  having  been 
delivered. 

Dr.  Hamilton  strongly  deprecates  an  appeal 
to  Christ  on  this  question.  But  if  Christ  has 
expressed  himself  in  regard  to  it,  such  an 
appeal  is  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  followers.  They  who  are  folly  convinced 
that  he  is  a  trustworthy  teacher  of  religious 


truth,  most  give  heed  to  what  he  has  said  on 
what  profoundly  affects  religion;  and  they 
cannot,  without  ceasing  to  believe  in  his  trust¬ 
worthiness,  admit  that  he  could  be  the  patron 
of  a  gross  and  impious  fraud.  Ordinary  Chris¬ 
tians  are  not  to  be  charged  with  dishonest  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Bible  for  refusing  to  accept  a 
critcial  analysis  of  its  contents  which  is  in 
manifest  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
“Our  Lord  allows  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Law,”  says  Dr.  Hamilton.  He  might  have 
used  a  stronger  word  than  “allows.”  Jesus 
too,  always  spoke  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the 
Word  of  God.  As  an  honest,  competent  and 
truthful  teacher,  he  could  not  have  done  so, 
if  the  theory  of  the  negative  critics  is  right. 

Dr.  Hamilton  says  that  Christ  accepted  the 
popular  belief  on  the  question  before  ns.  He 
adds:  “Had  he  done  otherwise,  he  would  not 
have  been  understood.  He  would  have  made 
it  harder  for  men  to  accept  the  message  he 
came  to  bring.”  It  is  passing  strange  that 
one  who  had  read  the  life  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Four  Gospels  should  attempt  by  snob  reasons  to 
defend  the  position  that  he  countenanced  what 
he  knew  to  be  religions  error.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  conforming  to  popular  opinion  in 
his  teaching  touching  the  Old  Testament,  or 
touching  any  moral  or  religions  question.  He 
did  not  shun  to  declare  what  was  contrary  to 
the  views  and  prejudices  both  of  the  leaders 
and  people  of  the  Jews.  He  uttered  sayings 
which  were  not  at  the  time  understood  even 
by  his  disciples  and  which  were  pronounced 
hard  and  unendurable  by  the  multitude.  And 
he  could  say  of  himself:  “For  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth.  *  * 

Dr.  Hamilton  allows  himself  to  say  that  “no 
honest  reader  of  the  Bible  can  be  affected  by 
such  a  statement  as  that  ‘the  authority  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  against  the 
new  theory.  ’  ”  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  disciple  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  bow  to  his  decision  in  all 
things.  Christians  are  reasonably  required 
to  hear  him.  In  arguing  with  unbelievers  it 
would  be  idle  to  appeal  to  an  authority  which 
they  would  not  admit. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  Dr. 
Hamilton’s  plea  for  our  accepting  the  de¬ 
structive  criticism  of  the  Bible  on  the  ground 
of  the  piety  and  scholarship  of  the  men  it 
comes  from,  and  the  plea  made  by  Dr.  Paul 
Oarus  for  utterly  refusing  to  believe  that  the 
Bible  contains  a  special  revelation  of  God.  In 
the  Monist  for  October,  Dr.  Oarus,  its  editor, 
writes  (p.  SSsq. ):  “As  to  Bible  criticism  I 
wish  to  state  that,  far  from  being  unholy,  it  is 
a  product  of  piety  and  religions  conscience. 
The  work  is  not  carried  on  by  infidels  or  an¬ 
tagonists  of  the  Ohristian  faith,  but  by  deeply 
religious  and  conscientious  men,  who  are 
moved  by  a  love  of  truth,  and  thus  can  be 
rightly  said  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Professor  Oornill,  for  instance,  is  not  a  nega¬ 
tive  spirit,  but  a  fervid  Ohristian  believer.” 
Dr.  Oarus,  who  can  write  with  such  unction, 
sets  forth  a  view  of  the  Bible  for  which  he 
claims  the  support  of  critics,  who  are  not 
“antagonists  of  the  Ohristian  faith,”  but 
“guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  He  thus  sums 
up  this  view:  “The  Bible,  if  treated  as  a  secu¬ 
lar  book  on  the  same  level  with  other  books  is 
great  and  divine ;  but  the  moment  it  is  liter¬ 
ally  or  in  any  special  sense  proclaimed  as  the 
Word  of  God,  it  becomes  an  idol  full  of  ugli¬ 
ness  and  abomination.  ’  ’  For  Dr.  Oarus  the 
Bible  “is,  to  use  a  now  common  French  word, 
the  dossier  of  the  religions  evolution  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  *  ’  This  is  the  view  held  by 
critics  also  who  call  themselves  liberal. 

Professor  Oornill,  for  whose  devotion  to  the 
Ohristian  faith  Dr.  Oarus  vouches,  treats  the 
books  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  legendary,  and 
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not  historical,  and  speaks  of  them  as  contain* 
ing  “incomprehensible,  contradictory  and  ab¬ 
solutely  senseless  things.  ’’  Bnt  what  does  Dr. 
Hamilton  tell  religions  men  and  women  they 
can  find  in  the  same  books  of  the  Bible  after 
they  have  been  analyzed  and  interpreted  by 
critics  like  Oornill?  They  can  find,  he  assures 
them,  “in  the  work  of  modem  critics  new 
and  striking  light  on  the  variety,  and  richness, 
and  beauty  of  the  inspiration  that  makes  the 
Bible  a  book  forever  apart  and  alone.  ’  ’  Sancla 
SimplirAtas !  The  German  critics  who  have 
elaborated  the  work,  which  is  said  to  throw 
such  light  on  “the  beauty  of  the  inspiration” 
of  the  Bible,  would  be  moved  to  Homeric 
laughter,  if  told  that  their  criticism  of  the 
Bible  would  produce  this  effect. 

Dr.  Hamilton  thinks  that  “one  who  reads 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis  with 
open  mind  cannot  but  admit  that  we  have  in 
them  two  entirely  different  documents,  ”  and 
further,  is  of  opinion  that  we  do  not  lose,  bnt 
rather  gain  by  this  admission.  Now  I  freely 
concede  that  it  would  be  consistent  with  faith 
in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
to  believe  that  older  documents  were  employed 
in  its  composition.  Bnt  the  idea  of  its  in¬ 
spiration  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  combination  of  mch  docu¬ 
ments  as  those  into  which  it  has  been  analyzed 
by  modern  criticism.  The  documents  thus  dis¬ 
covered  are  mutually  contradictory,  both  as  to 
their  theological  conceptions  and  to  their 
statements  of  facts.  This  the  critics  not  only 
admit,  but  insist  on.  Dr.  Hamilton  may  say 
that  “the  variety  of  material  only  serves  to 
bring  out  the  opulence  of  the  inspired  narra¬ 
tive  in  more  striking  colors."  But  that  we 
could  seriously  make  such  a  statement  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  is  under  a  complete  delusion  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  work  of  the  divisive 
critics  on  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
Genesis.  A  study  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper’s  exhi¬ 
bition  of  that  work  in  Ifebraira  would  open  his 
eyes  as  to  its  destructive  character.  On  this 
topic  I  cannot  say  more  here. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  that  1  can  here 
touch  on.  Speaking  of  the  days  of  ignorance 
before  the  light  of  modern  Bible  criticism  had 
shone  upon  the  world.  Dr.  Hamilton  makes 
this  statement:  “VVe  have  been  taught  that 
every  portion  of  the  Bible  is  on  the  same  level 
of  moral  and  spiritual  value  with  every  other 
portion.”  Surely  his  memory  is  here  sadly  at 
fault.  He  does  injustice  to  our  fathers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  was  never  so  taught.  And  I  had 
preached  the  contrary  before  1  heard  of  Renss, 
Graf,  Knenen  and  Wellhansen,  and  the  too 
famous  hypothesis  which  they  have  promul¬ 
gated.  We  can  believe  that  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that 
no  part  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  useless  and 
unprofitable.  Bnt  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  maintain  that  all  its  parts  are  of 
equal  moral  and  spiritual  value.  Such  ab¬ 
surdity  was  not  orthodox  teaching  before  this 
critical  age.  We  might  as  reasonably  affirm 
that  all  parts  of  the  body  are  equally  essential 
to  life,  comfort  and  potency.  All,  however, 
have  a  use  and  value. 

PlTTBBCKOH,  Pa. 

HONEST  DEALING  WITH  THE  BIBLE. 

A  Reply  by  Dr.  Hamilton. 

In  the  article  animadverted  upon  in  this 
week’s  Evangelist,  I  made  no  pretension  to  be 
an  expert  in  modern  Biblical  Criticism,  and 
what  Dr.  Moore  has  said  in  reply  shows  plainly 
enough  that  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
also  extremely  limited.  When  writing  the 
article  I  was  not  thinking  of  traditional  be¬ 
lievers,  who,  happily  for  themselves  it  may  be, 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  their  inherited 
faith,  and  never  ask  a  question,  and  never  feel 
a  doubt.  Nor  was  it  my  purpose  to  persuade 


“the  ordinary  Christian  to  abandon  the  view 
of  the  Bible  that  has  been  held  by  the  Church 
of  God  in  all  ages.  ”  The  simple  and  homely 
object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  open-minded 
Christian  people  that  the  only  safe  and  honest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  Bible  to-day  is  to  give 
the  critics  a  fair  hearing,  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  actuated,  just  as  we  are,  by  a 
desire  to  learn  the  truth,  to  meet  their  work 
with  calm  discussion,  and  cheerfully  to  admit 
any  proved  facts  they  have  to  adduce.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  what  Jesus  Christ  would  do, 
were  he  among  ns  to-day,  and  1  cannot  imagine 
how  any  other  course  of  action  is  possible  for 
Christian  men  who  claim  to  possess,  in  some 
measure,  the  spirit  of  their  Master. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  class  of  wide¬ 
awake  Christians  who  have  learned  that  the 
old  view  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  recent  researches,  and  who  are  won¬ 
dering  how  to  reconcile  religious  faith  with 
modern  culture.  There  is  a  still  larger  class 
of  honest,  though  timid,  Christians  who  would 
like  to  know  the  truth,  but  they  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  their  view  of  the 
Bible,  aud  still  hold  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God 
to  the  whole  human  race.  Of  these  classes  1 
was  thinking  when  I  wrote  the  article  Dr. 
Moore  has  criticised,  and  I  meant  to  say  that 
there  is  no  ground  tor  fear  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  modern  criticism  is  hostile  to  religions 
faith,  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  destroys  the 
old  reverence  for  the  Bible.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  was,  that  believing  critics,  knowing 
all  that  scholarship  has  to  say,  assure  us  that 
to  read  the  Bible  from  the  new  point  of  view 
they  are  compelled  to  take,  far  from  weaken¬ 
ing  or  destroying  its  inspired  message,  makes 
that  message  clearer  and  more  convincing  than 
ever.  They  declare  that  the  Bible,  read  as  the 
record  of  a  sacred  aud  progressive  revelation, 
a  divine  education  whereby  Israel  was  gradu¬ 
ally  elevated  till  they  were  fitted  to  receive  the 
perfect  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  for  them 
none  the  less  the  Book  of  God,  and  none  the 
less  valuable  for  edification,  than  it  was  when 
they  held  the  old  dogmatic  conception  of  it. 

I  take  this  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  modern 
criticism  has  no  peril  in  it  for  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  make  that  clear,  not  to  ask  people 
to  abandon  anything,  was  the  purpose  for 
which  I  wrote  the  paper.  I  am  not  called  to 
defend  German  scholars  of  whom,  judging 
from  what  he  says  of  them.  Dr.  Moore  is  evi¬ 
dently  as  ignorant  as  I  am,  but  I  hope  I  have 
Christian  charity  enough  to  allow  that  these 
men,  even  when  I  differ  most  sharply  from 
their  conclusions,  are  animated  by  a  desire  to 
discover  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  But 
the  evangelical  critics  stand  on  a  different 
basis  altogether.  In  the  face  of  bitter  hostil¬ 
ity,  and  amid  strange  misapprehension,  they 
are  striving  to  reconstruct  their  theory  of  the 
Bible  as  scientific  investigation  demands,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  that  the  Book  is  still 
as  of  old,  God’s  Word  to  the  world.  Instead 
of  saying  to  these  men,  “We  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  you,  but  we  accept  your  declara¬ 
tions  as  honest,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  working  for  the  same  end  that  we  are,  and 
we  will  patiently  wait  to  see  what  the  issue 
will  be,”  Dr.  Moore  and  those  who  agree  with 
him,  force  the  believing  scholars  out  of  our 
Church  and  thereby,  as  I  am  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  has  been  sadly 
grieved. 

Evidently  Dr.  Moore’s  main  grievance  with 
the  critics  is  that  they  will  not  admit,  re¬ 
markable  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  Bible  has 
been  constructed  by  God  according  to  the  a 
priori  notions  of  the  school  of  theologians  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  men  of  that  school 
deal  with  the  Bible  in  a  way  that  is  essentially 
irreverent,  though,  of  course,  they  do  not  in¬ 
tend  it  to  be  so.  Starting  with  a  theory  of 


what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  perfect,  inerrant, 
free  from  every  mark  of  human  fallibility, 
they  have  to  force  the  facts  into  conformity 
with  the  theory.  When  told  that  there  are 
different  and  discrepant  documents  in  the 
Pentateuch,  they  reply:  “Impossible!  There 
can  be  no  discrepancies  in  an  inspired  Book.  ’ ' 
When  told  that  a  multitude  of  facts  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  could  not  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
Moses,  they  make  answer:  “That  is  an  intolera¬ 
ble  heresy,  it  would  imply  forgery,  for  we 
read  here  and  there,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ’ 
and  in  a  perfect  Book  those  words  must  be 
literally  true.”  These  assertions,  for  which 
there  is  no  better  reason  than  that  they  are 
necessary  inferences  from  the  theory  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  infallibility  adopted  by  Dr.  Moore  and 
his  school,  are  repeated  with  such  an  air  of 
certainty  that  one  is  tempted  to  remind  these 
brethren  of  the  memorable  words  once  used 
by  Cromwell:  “I  beseech  you,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  remember  it  is  possible  you  may  be 
mistaken.  ’  ’  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of 
the  modern  school  treat  the  Bible  in  a  way 
that  is  truly  reverent.  For  they  say :  *  ‘  Let  ns 
humbly  ascertain  from  the  Bible  itself  what 
kind  of  a  Book  it  is.  Let  ns  admit  facts  when 
we  find  them,  avoiding  none,  misrepresenting 
none,  twisting  none  into  harmony  with  a  pre¬ 
conceived  theory.  Above  all  things,  let  ns  be 
honest,  for  thus  alone  can  we  be  led  to  truest 
reverence.”  From  men  of  this  spirit.  Holy 
Scripture  will  never  suffer  harm.  The  only 
safety  for  the  Bible  is  in  telling  the  truth 
about  it.  In  the  weighty  words  of  Sabatier, 
the  great  theologian  of  French  Protestantism : 
“To  assert  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  instead 
of  faithfully  stating  what  it  is,  is  damrerous. 
We  have  no  right  to  impose  our  conditions  on 
God.” 

Undoubtedly  modem  Biblical  Criticism 
causes  us  to  lose  something,  and  that  explains 
the  apprehension  with  which  so  many  Chris¬ 
tians  regard  it.  Bnt  what  we  lose  are  only 
antique  theories  and  traditions  too  nnques- 
tioningly  taken  over  by  the  Christian  Church 
from  Judaic  Pharisees,  the  wood,  hay,  stubble 
that  have  been  mixed  with  that  which  is  in¬ 
destructible.  We  do  not  lose  the  Scriptures, 
nor  one  grain  of  their  profitableness  for  in¬ 
struction  in  righteousness.  Dr.  Moore  and  I — 
both  “born  Ulstermen” — differ  widely  in  our 
way  of  looking  at  the  Bible.  He  reads  it  as  a 
manual  of  religion,  a  collection  of  texts,  even 
one  text  being  enough  on  which  to  found  a 
portentous  inference.  I  read  it,  asking  when, 
where,  and  under  what  circumstances  the  text 
originated,  for  I  find  in  the  Bible  growing  and 
improving  knowledge  of  divine  trath  as  the 
Book  moves  on,  and  I  regard  nothing  in  it  as 
binding  on  me  unless  it  be  in  thorough  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  in  whom  the 
revelation  culminates.  And  yet  why  should 
we  feel  in  antagonism  to  each  other?  We  read 
the  Bible,  he  in  his  way,  and  I  in  my  way,  and 
we  both  get  out  of  it  the  same  simple  and 
blessed  Gospel,  God’s  best  message  to  man. 
We  read  the  Bible,  he  in  his  way  and  I  in  my 
way,  and  we  are  both  laid  hold  of  by  the  same 
constraining  love  of  Christ.  The  man  of  the 
Old  School  and  the  man  of  the  New  Schoo 
find  alike  in  the  Bible  that  which  saves  their 
own  souls,  and  that  which  they  are  eager  to 
preacn  to  their  fellow  men.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  Dr.  Moore  should  hold  his  dog¬ 
matic  conception  of  the  Scriptures.  Surely  he 
will  accord  me  the  liberty  of  holding  my  his¬ 
toric  conception  of  them. 

So  much  I  have  written  in  reply,  out  of  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  wish  of  the  Editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  but  I  am  too  busy  a  man  to  be 
drawn  further  into  a  controversy  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  practical  out¬ 
come. 
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THE  DECISION  OF  THE  PRESBYTEBT. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York,  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority,  has  put  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  a 
judicial  process  based  on  Professor  McGiflfert’s 
book,  and  equally  opposed  to  a  reference  of 
the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
effect  of  its  vote  is  to  express  the  Presbytery’s 
judgment  that  agitation  of  the  matter  should 
now  cease.  It  disapproves  as  erroneous  certain 
opinions  expressed  in  the  book,  while  it  accepts 
“as  sincere  and  reassuring’’  Dr.  McGiffert’s 
positive  statement  of  belief  made,  in  general, 
to  the  last  Assembly,  and  in  some  detail,  to 
the  Committee  of  Presbytery.  We  rejoice  in 
the  spirit  which  has  led  the  Presbytery  to 
action,  leaving  Professor  McGiffert  with  min¬ 
isterial  standing  in  no  way  impaired.  We 
should  have  felt  more  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  resolutions  adopted  if  the  amendments 
offered  by  Professor  Brown  had  prevailed. 
This  would  have  put  the  Presbytery  in  the 
attitude  of  not  merely  disapproving  certain 
critical  opinions,  but  of  positively  and  heartily 
reaffirming  great  confessional  doctrines,  and 
thus  would  have  lifted  the  whole  matter  to  a 
higher  plane.  This  would  have  been  abund 
antly  justified,  further,  by  the  manly  and 
Christian  statement  made  by  Professor  Mc¬ 
Giffert  to  the  Committee  last  June,  and  only 
now  made  public. 

But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  proposal  to 
refer  the  matter  back  to  the  General  Assembly, 
although  backed  by  respected  names,  seems  to 
have  made  little  impression  on  the  Presbytery. 
That  the  General  Assembly  will  respect  the 
decision  of  the  body  to  which  it  has  itself  re¬ 
ferred  the  matter  “for  snch  disposition  as  in 
its  judgment  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the 
purity  of  doctrine  may  require,”  no  one  who 
knows  the  profound  weariness  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy  which  pervades  the  Church  can 
well  doubt.  And  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen ! 

ONE  BODY  IN  CHRIST. 


ever  enlarging  dominion,  is  averse  to  repent¬ 
ance  and  prayer.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
many  who  suffer  and  are  wronged  are  ready 
to  conclude  that  God  neither  sees  nor  hears 
nor  cares.  Even  the  Church  is  tempted  from 
the  true  simplicity  and  strength  of  faith.  The 
very  advance  of  the  kingdom  may  appear  to 
some  to  call  for  Christian  activity,  rather  than 
for  lowly  supplication.  Meanwhile,  God’s 
promises  as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer, 
and  his  requirement  of  contrite  confession,  are 
unchanged  God  is  constantly  proving  that 
true  prayer  brings  blessings  not  otherwise  to 
be  obtained.  Let  us,  then,  join  with  our 
brethren  in  humble  confession  and  earnest, 
grateful  petition. 

The  invitation  of  the  other  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ances  of  the  world  closes  with  these  exhorta¬ 
tions  : 

Our  appeal  is  to  the  strong  and  to  the  weak. 
All  cax  pkay.  There  is  great  need,  great  sin¬ 
fulness.  The  field  is  world  wide.  Let  us  con¬ 
tinue  in  prayer,  with  thanksgiving.  Then  will 
our  prayers  go  up  to  heaven,  and  will  return 
to  a  thirsty  Church  and  world  in  showers  of 
blessing. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  topics  for  prayer 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  former 
years  As  usual,  the  Week  of  Prayer  begins 
with  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year,  which  falls 
late. 

Sunday,  January  7,  the  subject  for  the  sermon 
is  Christ  and  the  Church :  the  suggested  text 
being,  And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
Church ;  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born 
from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things  he  might  have 
the  pre-eminence. — Ool.  i.  18. 

Monday,  8th,  Prayerful  Confession:  That  we 
have  not  sufficiently  studied  and  applied  God’s 
holy  Word;  have  not  fully  availed  ourselves 
of  peace  and  power  through  the  Spirit ;  have 
not  enough  loved  the  Church  which  is  Christ’s 
body ;  have  not  faithfully  sought  the  saving  of 
those  about  us,  and  the  making  known  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world ;  have  not  con¬ 
sistently  lived  the  religion  we  profess :  so  that 
Christ  has  been  wounded  in  the  house  of  his 
friends. 

Tuesday,  9th,  Prayer  for  the  Church  Uni¬ 
versal:  'That  the  Church  universal  may  ever 
be  loyally  recognized  by  ns  as  of  divine,  super¬ 
natural  ordainment ;  as  constituted  in  the 
atoning  Christ,  and  composed  of  those  who  are 
his  through  regenerating  grace;  as  designed 
and  destined  to  share  the  Saviour’s  glory  of 
message  and  service:  and  that  as  members  of 
the  Church  universal,  we  may  ever  rejoice  in 
our  great  Head  to  do  his  will,  devoting  our¬ 
selves  to  the  spread  of  his  kingdom,  and  puri¬ 
fying  ourselves  even  as  he  is  pure. 

Wednesday,  10th,  for  Nations  and  Their 
Rulers:  That  our  nation  which  God  has  so 
favored,  and  on  which  he  lays  so  great  respon¬ 
sibility,  may  turn  from  sin  and  cleave  to  right¬ 
eousness;  that  within  our  borders,  as  every¬ 
where,  race  hatreds  may  cease,  the  causes  of 
class  enmities  be  removed,  political  corruption 
be  stayed,  the  Lord’s  Day  be  reverenced,  in¬ 
temperance  be  overcome,  and  civic  devotion  be 
shown  by  every  citizen;  that  wherever  our 
national  authority  extends,  justice  may  be 
upheld,  and  worthy  self  government  be  secured : 


an  nrgent  opportunity  which  we  can  neglect 
only  at  our  peril ;  that  we  may  comprehend  the 
sadness  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  nineteen 
centuries,  so  much  remains  to  be  done  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  known :  and  that  all  Foreign 
Missionary  organizations  may  work  in  wisest, 
most  cordial  co  operation. 

Saturday,  18th,  for  Home  Missions:  That 
we,  with  all  the  people  of  our  land,  may  be 
profoundly  convinced  that  if  this  nation  is  to 
abide  in  prosperity  and  power,  its  life  must 
be  inspired  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  we  may  realize  that  the  followers  of 
Christ,  in  all  their  relations  with  their  fellow- 
men,  are  to  illustrate  those  same  Christian 
teachings — thus  becoming  home  missionaries; 
that  we  may  clearly  perceive  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Christianity’s  power  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  country  regions 
as  well  as  in  the  cities,  is  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  home  kingdom ;  that  with  such 
sound  wisdom  of  plan,  we  may  move  to  the 
evangelizing  of  the  frontier  and  the  other  spir¬ 
itually  destitute  places ;  and  that  all  organized 
Home  Missionary  agencies,  in  this  and  other 
lands,  may  work  in  perfect  harmony  and  with 
largest  success. 

Sunday,  14th,  the  subject  for  the  sermon  is 
Christ  and  the  Individual  Members  of  the 
Church,  the  suggested  text  being.  And  all  mine 
are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine ;  and  I  am 
glorified  in  them. — John  xvii.  10. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  large 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  this  sacred  week. 
Not  in  this  country  only  but  in  almost  all  the 
states  of  Christendom  and  most  especially  upon 
the  mission  field  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  sup¬ 
plication  has  been  poured  out.  Longings  for  a 
deep,  widespread  and  tinly  spiritual  revival 
are  intense  in  thousands  of  humble  hearts. 
In  many  other  places  besides  this  city  of  ours 
measures  have  been  taken  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  baptism  with  power.  These  measures 
may  not  all  have  been  wise,  they  may  not  all 
have  been  of  the  character  best  adapted  to 
promote  that  self  -  forgetful,  all-embracing 
spirit  of  love  which  is  most  truly  Christ-like. 
But  God  knows  the  motive  and  he  does  not 
disdain  the  prayer  of  the  foolish. 

It  is  perhaps  of  happy  augury  that  the  sacred 
week  begins  on  the  latest  day  possible.  The 
festivities  of  the  Christmas  season— festivities 
as  dear  to  the  heart  of  God  as  prayer  when 
animated  by  love  to  Christ — have  reached  their 
natural  close.  The  young  people — the  hope  of 
the  Church — have  returned  to  school  and  col¬ 
lege  and  seminary,  and  as  all  past  history 
shows,  they  are  there  peculiarly  open  to  the 
gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How 
many  of  God’s  most  efficient  servants  in  all 
past  time  have  first  met  their  Lord  and  yielded 
allegiance  to  him  in  these  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing!  And  so  it  will  be  this  year.  Oh,  for  a 
special  blessing  upon  the  boys  and  girls  in 
school  and  college  all  through  this  land  and  the 
wide  world! 


If  there  is  a  period  in  the  year  when  the 
Church  of  God  most  clearly  recognize  the  fact 
of  unity  it  is  during  the  Week  of  Prayer. 
Then,  the  round  world  over,  believers  in  Christ 
are  uniting  in  prayer  for  one  great  object,  the 
obedience  of  all  mankind  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Day  by  day  one  voice  of  prayer 
goes  up  from  cathedral  and  mission  hall,  from 
church  and  place  of  prayer,  by  lonely  river 
side,  in  dark  forest,  in  suffering  sick  rooms,  in 
joyful  homes.  For  that  one  week  at  least  in 
all  the  fifty-two  all  Christendom  feels  the 
tmth  unurn  corpus  numvs  in  f'hriglo,  the  motto 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at  whose  call  the 
Christian  world  unites  in  prayer.  The  call 
put  forth  this  year  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  branch  of  the  Alliance,  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge,  and  twelve  Secretaries,  and 
to  the  world  at  large  by  twenty- four  others 
representing  eigtheen  other  countries,  sets 
forth  the  following  considerations  as  especially 
urging  the  Christian  Church  to  prayer  at  this 
time : 

Beyond  question,  the  need  is  great.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  civilization  which  gathers  to  itself 
increasing  luxuries,  and  prides  itself  on  its 


and  that  all  nations  and  rulers  may  seek  the 
amicable  settlement  of  international  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  earnestly  desire  the  true  prosperity 
of  all. 

Thursday,  11th,  for  Families  and  Schools: 
That  the  sacredness  and  vital  importance  of 
the  family  maybe  universally  recognized;  that 
marriages  as  of  one  man  to  one  woman,  may 
be  every whete  honored;  that  the  pure  and 
loving  home  life  may  include  not  only  parents 
and  children  but  also  servants;  that  family 
worship  may  be  observed:  and  that,  children 
may  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni 
tion  of  the  Lord.  That  all  education  may 
count  wisdom  as  more  than  knowledge,  and 
character  as  higher  than  learning;  that  cul¬ 
ture  may  include  gracious  manners,  gentleness 
of  spirit,  and  nobility  of  conduct;  that  truth 
may  be  fearlessly,  conscientiously  sought:  and 
that,  for  the  sake  of  such  results,  our  common 
school  system  may  be  maintained  and  bettered, 
and  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  be 
liberally  fostered. 

Friday,  12th,  for  Foreign  Missions :  That  we 
ourselves,  with  all  Christians,  may  loyally  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  Saviour’s  last  command,  and 
have  full  faith  in  his  parting  promise ;  that 
appreciating  the  spiritual  need  of  those  who 
know  not  the  one  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  God  did  send,  we  may  realize  our  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  giving  them  the  Word 
of  life ;  that  we  may  see  in  every  open  door 


For  our  own  beloved  Church,  here  and  in 
some  other  lands  passing  through  a  time  of 
crisis,  this  sacred  week  is  a  week  of  peculiar 
interest  and  hope.  Who,  if  not  we,  should 
echo  that  prayer  of  Christ  that  they  nil  may  he 
one!  Who,  if  not  we,  should  ardently  long 
and  tremblingly  yet  confidently  hope  for  a 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire?  Already 
here  and  in  other  lands  there  are  visible  tokens 
that  the  Spirit  waits  to  be  gracious  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  children  of  our  God  Oh,  for  that 
spirit  in  our  own  hearts  that  shall  make  us 
run  to  meet  him  when  he  descends  upon  the 
earth  in  the  Week  of  Prayer ! 

THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

That  the  government  of  India  has  to  provide 
work  for  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  so 
soon  after  harvest  lime  means  that  the  famine 
of  1900  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  severest  India 
has  ever  known.  The  people  have  not  fully 
recovered  from  the  famine  of  1897,  and  the 
failure  of  rain  over  practically  the  same  area 
as  before  has  revealed  the  paucity  of  their 
resources.  Less  than  two  months  ago  the  gov- 
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emment  had  to  provide  for  400,000  on  the  relief 
works ;  the  number  is  now  more  than  six  times 
that — a  figure  truly  alarming. 

The  famine  area  covers  850,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  affected  is  30,000,000.  The 
tax  upon  the  resources  of  government  would 
be  severe  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stance,  how  much  more  so  now  that  England’s 
hands  are  tied  in  her  African  war,  and  the 
money  that  the  generous  hearted  would  have 
sent  to  India  is  diverted  to  protect  the  very 
stability  of  the  empire.  The  energy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  with  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  government  of  India  has  set  itself  to  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  destitute  millions,  is 
worthy  not  only  of  the  praise  and  gratitude 
of  all  intelligent  people,  but  of  their  co-opera¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  found  in  India,  where 
people  of  wealth,  native  and  European,  are 
raising  large  funds  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  government. 

But  the  task  is  obviously  beyond  the  power 
of  India,  however  loyally  the  people  may  co¬ 
operate  with  government.  The  whole  country 
is  doing  the  best  it  can,  meeting  difficulties 
far  beyond  its  ability  to  cope  with  them ;  and 
it  is  full  time  that  the  generous  sympathy  of 
other  nations  should  come  to  the  rescue.  This 
is  imperative  and  obligatory  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  human  relationship,  it  is  obligatory 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  common  weal.  The 
world  is  one.  India  cannot  suffer  and  all  the 
otlier  members  not  suffer  with  it. 

Already  the  missionaries  are  taking  upon 
themselves  this  burden.  They  are  sending 
out  letters  and  cablegrams  in  earnest  appeal 
for  money  to  use  in  relieving  the  distress  at 
their  doors.  The  principle  of  comity  of  mis¬ 
sions  adds  emphasis  to  their  appeals,  for  wher¬ 
ever  missionaries  work,  to  them  the  people  turn 
in  their  helplessness.  The  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence  of  England  and  Scotland  naturally  fiows 
through  their  missionaries,  and  unless  America 
supplies  her  missionaries  with  the  opportunity 
to  help,  the  districts  in  which  they  work  will 
lack  that  special  relief  which  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence  brings  to  their  people. 

Our  own  three  missions  in  India  lie  more  or 
less  in  the  famine  area,  and  our  Presbyterian 
missionaries  are  joining  their  voices  with 
those  who  are  making  earnest  appeals  for  help. 
The  experiences  of  the  last  famine  have  taught 
them  valuable  lessons  regarding  the  method  of 
helping,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pauperizing  of 
the  people ;  they  are  working  cut  these  meth¬ 
ods  now.  They  are  taking  steps  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  grain,  they  are  keeping  men  and 
women  at  their  usual  employment,  opening 
relief  works  of  special  character  to  meet  the 
wants  of  special  classes,  and  assisting  the  able- 
bodied  to  go  to  the  government  relief  works ; 
reserving  gratuitous  help  only  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  for  children  whom  parents 
going  to  the  relief  works  have  necessarily 
abandoned,  or  who  have  been  left  orphans 
with  none  to  help  them.  The  alarming  nature 
of  the  prospect  facing  the  30,000,000  souls  in 
the  famine  area  can  only  be  appreciated  when 
we  learn  that  not  only  bread  but  water  is 
scarce.  The  suffering  is  something  that  must 
awaken  every  instinct  of  humanity.  There  is 
no  time  to  lose.  The  urgent  appeal  is  made 
for  money  to  he  sent  throtigh  the  Missioa  Hoards 
of  the  various  Churches.  Our  own  Board  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  and  distribute  all  that  Presby¬ 
terians  may  wish  to  give  in  answer  to  this  im¬ 
portunate  call. 

The  Scotch  Church  Session  received  on  Fri¬ 
day,  December  8,  forty-eight  new  members, 
the  partial  fruit  of  its  recent  special  services 
in  connection  with  the  forward  movement  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city.  Dr.  Wylie  and  his 
people  have  good  right  to  feel  much  encour¬ 
aged. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  Field,  in  the  postscript  to  his  charming 
letter  of  last  week,  touched  on  a  fact  of  great 
interest  to  us  all— -that  The  Evangelist  has 
rounded  out  the  full  span  of  the  life  of  man. 
It  will  celebrate  its  Seventieth  Birthday 
next  week,  December  28.  But  there  is  just  this 
difference  between  the  life  of  a  man  and 
of  a  newspaper:  that  whereas  a  man,  though 
he  may  live  many  honored  years  after  seventy, 
is  an  old  man  through  them  all,  a  paper  at 
seventy  may  be  in  the  finsh  of  full  strength, 
with  no  touch  of  the  years  upon  it.  In 
this  feeling  we  have  entered  upon  preparations 
for  the  issue  of  the  Seventieth  Anniversary 
number.  Readers  both  old  and  new  will,  we 
trust,  say  that  they  never  found  it  fresher  and 
stronger,  never  more  virile  than  now  when  it 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  its  seventy-first 
year,  the  threshold  of  the  year  1900,  looking 
down  the  long  vista  of  a  new  century.  We 
have  not  space  to  tell  of  all  the  good  things 
prepared  for  our  birthday  number.  There  will 
be  papers  of  retrospect  by  Dr.  Field,  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler  and  Mr.  Dey,  who  for  more  than  half  its 
life- time  have  made  it  the  power  in  our 
Church  that  it  has  always  been,  and  papers  of 
prospect  by  many  younger  friends,  who  looking 
forward  to  the  glorious  opportunity  before  the 
religious  paper  of  to-day  see  with  the  eye  of 
faith  the  new  ideal  of  the  old  Evangelist  and 
greet  it  from  afar. 

A  tender  sympathy  will  be  felt  for  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sawyer,  whose  wife  died  at  her  home 
near  Montclair,  on  Thursday  last.  Though  a 
partial  invalid  for  some  years,  Mrs.  Sawyer 
has  been  able,  much  of  the  time,  to  share  in 
the  delightful  social  life  of  her  family  and 
large  circle  of  friends,  and  it  is  only  in  recent 
months  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  forego 
these  enjoyments,  and  take  to  a  sick  bed. 
That  she  should  have  passed  away  so  soon — 
even  as  one  who  would  make  haste  to  faith’s 
full  fruition — imparts  sharpness  to  the  event, 
but  surely  no  questioning  as  to  its  loving  source 
and  intent.  A  brother  of  Mrs.  Sawyer,  the 
Ron.  John  Linn,  died  about  a  year  ago.  Her 
grandfather  of  the  same  name,  died  while  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1821. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  editor  reads  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter ;  the  waste  basket  yawns  for  such. 
But  one  just  received  at  this  desk  was  so  lady¬ 
like  and  refined  in  its  outward  appearance  as 
to  command  a  degree  of  attention,  as  probably 
unsigned  rather  through  ignorance  of  editorial 
rule  than  with  any  thought  of  discourtesy. 
And  so,  happily,  it  was  read,  and  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  by  some  accident  a  line  was 
left  out  of  the  chapter  of  A  Summer’s  Tale, 
which  appeared  December  7.  The  oversight 
escaped  the  eye  of  proofreader,  editor  and 
author,  and  we  are  grateful  to  our  unknown 
friend  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  explain 
to  the  many  interested  readers  of  this  pleasant 
story,  that  the  omitted  line  stated  that  Charlie 
Richmond  was  doing  well  in  the  school  to 
which  Mr.  Dale  had  sent  him,  and  that  the 
statement  about  Clark  and  Rhoda  was  not 
meant  to  include  him. 

The  relation  of  revivals  of  religion  and  of 
revival  methods  to  church  growth  is  a  problem 
of  great  delicacy  but  of  immense  importance. 
There  was  a  master  stroke  toward  its  solution 
in  the  words  of  Peter  Cartwright,  the  pioneer 
of  Methodism  in  the  Ohio  Valley:  “We  are 
only  ‘deadening’  the  trees  now;  you  will  have 
to  spend  a  long  time  grubbing’out  the  stumps.  ’  ’ 
The  rousing  of  religions  feeling  is  a  short 
preliminary  to  labors  increasingly  painstaking, 
laborious,  patient  and  protracted.  And  the 
experience  of  the  past  teaches  that  one  week 
of  true  revival  means  a  whole  year  of  solid. 


sterling  and  thorough  work,  to  make  it  effective 
in  upbuilding  the  church.  The  peril  of  re¬ 
vival  methods  which  are  good  and  helpful  for 
a  limited  time  lurks  in  the  disposition  to  rely 
on  them  for  results  which  only  the  quiet  and 
carefully  distributed  effort  of  the  church  can 
ever  fully  secure.  The  attempt  to  substitute 
revival  meetings  for  church  worship  and  church 
work  will  bring  sorrow  instead  of  joy,  disaster 
to  ministers  and  congregations,  diminution  of 
interest  and  loss  of  numbers  with  failure  of 
moral  power.  Our  religious  life  is  in  danger 
of  what  athletes  call  “over-training;’’  and 
enthusiastic  leaders  of  religions  meetings  must 
be  cautioned  against  it ;  if  need  be,  positively 
restrained.  _ 

The  church  at  South  Orange  has  just  had  the 
satisfaction  of  cancelling  its  mortgage  debt  of 
110,000  and  committing  the  mortgage  to  the 
flames.  The  church  has  been  growing  steadily 
under  the  able  ministry  of  Dr.  George  L. 
Spining,  and  freed  from  pecuniary  incum¬ 
brance  now  enters  on  a  new  period  of  activity 
with  tokens  of  spiritual  prosperity. 


We  regret  to  notice  that  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Glagett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Texas  Presbyterian  University  at  Dallas, 
has  lost  everything,  furniture,  library,  sermons, 
private  papers,  and  family  silver  and  relics, 
by  the  burning  of  his  house.  The  financial 
loss  is  by  no  means  small,  but  insignificant 
as  compared  with  what  cannot  be  restored. 

Special  services  will  be  held  in  all  the  Home 
Missionary  Churches  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Corning,  Southwestern  Iowa,  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  of  December  and  that  of  January, 
1900.  The  several  pastors  will  conduct  them. 


We  regret  that  the  pressure  of  important 
matter  forbids  us  to  publish  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Trustees  of  Lakewood,  furnished  by 
Dr.  Hamlin.  Hundreds  of  our  readers  are  no 
doubt  looking  for  it.  They  will  find  it  next 
week  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  department. 


THE  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  CASE. 

We  are  sure  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
will  approve  the  large  space  given  to  the  Mc- 
Giffert  Case.  All  members  of  our  church  ought 
to  know  the  letter  of  the  documents  in  the 
case  and  we  give  them  in  full,  the  Amend¬ 
ments  not  adopted  as  well  as  the  Resolutions 
adopted,  and  the  Statement  made  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert  to  the  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  last  June,  but  not  hitherto  given 
to  the  public.  All  are  necessary  to  history,  all 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  action  of  last  Monday. 
That  action  was  good  in  as  far  as  it  was  no¬ 
body’s  triumph,  and  yet  was  really  the 
church's  triumph.  There  has  been  no  letting 
down  of  standards,  no  abatement  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Holy  Scripture  or  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  doctrines ;  but  there  has  been  a  recognition 
of  the  love  and  largeness  in  which  these  are 
upheld,  and  of  the  salient  fact  that  this  spirit 
is  a  part  of  our  essential  orthodoxy,  and  ever 
must  be  regarded  in  all  the  courts  of  th-  church 
as  a  constituent  of  their  soundness  in  the  faith 
and  grace  of  the  gospel.  So  far  as  the  great 
and  often’ sore  vexed  Presbytery  of  New  York 
is  able  to  do  so,  she  now  says  to  the  whole 
church,  set  about  your  proper  work  with  rew 
heart  and  hope,  for  the  way  is  clear ! 

The  Statement  of  Professor  McGiffert. 

I.  In  reference  to  the  first  point  in  the  Deliv¬ 
erance  of  the  General  Assembly,  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  believe,  as  I  believed  at  the  time 
of  my  ordination,  that  the  Bible  is  “the  Word 
of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice;’’  for  I  believe  it  to  be  such  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  man  that  every  one  may  gain 
from  it  all  needed  light  touching  the  character 
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of  God  and  the  way  of  salvation,  and  may 
learn  from  it  with  absolute  assurance  what 
Gk>d  wonld  have  him  be.  The  fact  that  there 
are  errors  in  the  Bible,  which  I  am  compelled 
as  an  honest  student  to  recognize,  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  my  estimate  of  it  as  God’s 
Word.  If  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
asserted  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  1 
shonld  be  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  Con¬ 
fessional  statement,  bat  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Confession  asserts  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  did 
I  assert  my  belief  in  anything  of  the  kind 
when  I  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  only  of  the  Bible 
as  a  rule  of  faith  and  life  that  the  Confession 
speaks,  and  I  believe  any  one  to  be  funda¬ 
mentally  in  accord  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  who  regards  the  Bible  as  inspired 
of  God  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and 
who  believes  that  in  it  is  to  be  found  ade¬ 
quately  set  forth  the  way  of  salvation,  what¬ 
ever  his  opinions  may  be  touching  its  errancy 
or  inerrancy,  or  touching  the  authorship  and 
composition  of  any  of  its  parts. 

II  So  far  as  the  second  point  is  concerned  I 
desire  to  say  most  emphatically  that  I  believe 
in  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  my  book  contains  anything  inconsistent 
with  that  belief.  For  the  deity  of  Christ, 
unless  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  excluding  his 
real  humanity,  cannot  be  held  to  involve 
necessarily  the  possession  of  unlimited  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  absolute  freedom  from  all  liability  to 
error,  during  his  earthly  existence. 

1  do  not  care  to  commit  myself  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  theory  touching  the  limitations  of 
Christ’s  earthly  life — my  work  is  that  of  a 
historian,  not  a  dogmatician— but  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  remind  you  of  the  Kenotic  doctrines 
which  have  been  held  by  so  many  leading 
theologians  in  our  own  and  other  branches  of 
the  Evangelical  Church. 

III.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sapper  I 
believe  in  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  partake  of 
it  with  the  greatest  joy  and  spiritual  profit, 
but  the  question  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which 
it  was  instituted  seems  to  me  a  purely  his¬ 
torical  question  which  does  not  affect  the 
nature  of  the  Sacrament.  I  regard  it  as  cer¬ 
tain,  to  quote  from  my  book,  *  ‘  that  Jesus  ate 
the  last  supper  with  his  disciples,  as  recorded 
in  all  three  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that 
he  said  of  the  bread  which  he  broke  and  gave 
to  his  companions,  ‘  This  is  my  body,  ’  and  of 
the  wine  which  he  gave  them  to  drink,  ‘This 
is  my  blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  shed  for 
many,  ’  and  that  he  did  it  with  a  reference  to 
his  approaching  death.”  But  it  seems  to  me 
somewhat  lees  certain  that  he  explicitly 
directed  his  disciples  at  that  time  to  go  on 
repeating  the  supper  in  remembrance  of  him, 
and  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  fundamental  doc¬ 
trine  either  of  the  Word  of  God  or  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  that  he  did. 

A  full  and  sufficient  warrant  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sacrament  may  be  found,  as  I 
believe,  in  the  words  of  Christ  touching  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  in  the  teaching  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Apostle  Paul  acting  under  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  Lord. 

IV.  So  far  as  the  fourth  point  is  concerned 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  genuinely  Pauline 
and  Protestant  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
faith  alone,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
ever  said  or  written  anything  which,  to  quote 
the  langaage  of  the  Assembly’s  Deliverance, 
‘‘in  any  way  modifies  or  belittles  the  essential 
act  and  exclusive  necessity  of  faith  in  human 
salvation.  ’  ’ 

Preamble  and  Resolutions  of  Drs.  Henry  Yan 
Dyke  and  Howard  Agnew  Johnston. 

[Substituted  for  the  Coininittee’s  Rerort  and  carried  by 
a  large  majority,  wit'i  a  slight  amendment  in  Article  V.] 

Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  of  1899  re¬ 
ferred  ‘‘the  whole  matter  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Rev.  A.  C  McGiffert  D.  D.  in  his  book 
entitled  ‘  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Age,’  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  for 
such  disposition  as  in  its  judgment  the  peace 
of  the  Church  and  the  purity  of  doctrine  may 
require;”  and 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  this  reference 
of  the  General  Assembly,  this  Presbytery  has 
carefully  considered  the  teachings  of  the  book 
in  question,  and  has  also,  through  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  conferred  with  Dr. 
McGiffert  in  regard  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  book ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  following  Minute  be  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  records  as  the  judgment  of  this 
Presbytery  in  the  matter : 

I.  It  finds  that  the  teachings  of  the  book 
entitled  ‘‘A  History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  ’  ’  by  the  Rev.  A.  O.  McGiffert, 
are  in  certain  points,  according  to  the  judg¬ 


ment  of  the  majority  of  this  Presbytery,  erro¬ 
neous  and  seriously  out  of  harmony  with  the 
facts  of  Holy  Scripture  as  they  have  been  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  FYesbyterian  Church.  These 
teachings,  according  to  their  author,  have 
already  ^en  misunderstood ;  but  this  very 
liability  to  misunderstanding  is  one  of  the 
elements  which  make  this  Presbytery  disap¬ 
prove  of  them,  as  likely  to  lead  to  yet  more 
serious  error.  The  following  examples  are 
cited  as  statements  especially  open  to  such 
construction,  viz.  : 

(1)  The  apparent  acceptance  of  the  theory 
that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion 
was  not  instituted  by  Christ  himself  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  last  supper  as  a  memorial  feast 
(Page  69,  Footnote), 

(2)  The  discrediting  of  the  view  so  long  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Church  that  the  Third  Gospel 
and  the  Book  of  the  Acts  were  written  by  St. 
Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  (pp.  287, 
438),  and  the  suggestion  that  they  were  more 
probably  the  work  of  some  writer  living  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  century,  a  generation 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  (p.  436). 

(3)  The  expression  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  discourses  in  it  attributed  to 
our  Lord,  although  ‘‘they  embody  Christ’s 
genuine  teaching  at  least  to  some  extent,”  are 
the  composition  of  the  author  (p.  616). 

(4)  The  view  that  ‘‘Jesus’  emphasis  of  faith 
in,  or  acceptance  of  himself,  is  throughout  an 
emphasis,  not  of  his  personality,  but  of  his 
message,  and  thus  simply  a  reaffirmation  of 
filial  trust  in,  devotion  to,  and  service  of  God 
as  the  essential  condition  of  an  eternal  life  of 
blessedness  in  heaven”  (p.  80). 

II.  This  Presbytery  recognizes  the  principle, 
frequently  asserted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  to  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  general  consequences  which  seem 
to  others  deducible  from  his  views  in  certain 
particulars.  The  distinct  and  definite  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  aforesaid  teachings  of  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giffert  by  this  Presbytery  does  not  preclude  it 
from  accepting  as  sincere  and  reassuring  his 
public  and  personal  avowal  that  be  is  ‘‘in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  of  Evangelical  Christendom  in  all 
vital  and  essential  matters;”  that  he  rever¬ 
ently  accepts  the  Holy  Communion  as  one  of 
the  divinely  appointed  Sacraments  of  the 
Christian  Church;  that  be  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  that 
‘‘most  emphatically”  he  believes  ‘‘in  the  Deity 
of  Christ;”  and  that  be  is  ‘‘in  hearty  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  genuinely  Pauline  and  Protestant 
doctrine  of  salvation  through  faith  alone.” 

III.  The  Presbytery,  moreover,  is  persuaded 
that  the  action  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
taken  in  connection  with  this  action  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  is  sufficient  to  guard 
the  parity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  so  far 
as  any  teachings  of  the  book  in  question  may 
affect  the  same,  inasmuch  as  in  view  of  said 
action  there  can  be  no  possible  misunderstand¬ 
ing  in  any  quarter  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  towards  teachings  which 
it  formally  disavows. 

IV.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
and  recognizing  the  manifest  evils  and  mis¬ 
understandings  that  are  wont  to  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  an  attempt  to  establish  by  judicial 
process  the  limit  of  conscientious  differences 
in  the  interpretation  ot  the  standards,  the 
Presbytery,  having  herewith  recorded  its  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  teachings  referred  to  its  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  Assembly,  believes  that  neither 
the  interests  of  the  pea’e  of  the  Church,  nor 
the  protection  of  the  purity  of  its  doctrine 
calls  for  any  further  action  at  the  present 
time,  but  that  a  trial  for  heresy  would  work 
grave  injury  to  the  interests  of  Christ’s 
kingdom. 

V.  Finally,  the  Presbytery  counsels  and  en¬ 
joins  all  members  of  this  body,  and  especially 
such  as  are  engaged  in  critical  studies,  to  re¬ 
frain  from  setting  forth  the  disavowed  teach¬ 
ings  as  if  endorsed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  while  exercising  the  liberty  of  scholarship, 
to  be  careful  (amendment  added) 

to  distinfcuish  between  the  theories  of  criticism  and  the 
certainties  of  faith  and 

also  faithfully  to  maintain  sound  doctrine  and 
loyally  to  study  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

Amendments  to  the  Foregoing  Proposed  by  Rev. 

Dr.  Francis  Brown. 

[and  lost  by  a  small  marjorlty,  f6  to  48.] 

Amendment  i.  After  the  words,  ‘‘Resolved, 
that  the  following  Minute  be  entered  upon  the 
records  as  the  judgment  of  this  Presbytery  in 
the  matter,  ’  ’  read,  in  place  of  the  entire  Sec¬ 
tion  I,  the  following: 


‘‘I.  The  Presbytery  declares  its  loyalty  to  all 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  based,  as  it  believes  them  to  be,  on 
the  Word  of  God,  and  disavows  and  condemns 
as  erroneous  all  opinions,  by  whomsoever 
uttered,  which  are  at  variance  with  these  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines.  In  particular,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  repeats  and  reaffirms  the  following  Con¬ 
fessional  statements  of  belief : 

(1)  ‘‘Under  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  or 
the  Word  of  (3od  written,  are  now  contained 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
all  which  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to 
be  the  rule  of  faith  and  life.  ”  ‘  ‘  The  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to 
be  believed  and  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon 
the  testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  but  wholly 
upon  God  (who  is  truth  itself),  the  author 
thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received, 
because  it  is  the  Word  of  God.”  ‘‘The 
Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controversies  of 
religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees 
of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doc¬ 
trines  of  men,  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be 
examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to 
rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  Scripture.” — (Confession,  Chap¬ 
ter  I,  Sections  2,  4,  10. ) 

(2)  ‘‘The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in 
the  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God,  of 
one  substance,  and  equal  with  the  Father,  did, 
when  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  take 
upon  him  man’s  nature,  with  all  the  essential 
properties  and  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet 
without  sin.  So  that  two  whole,  i)erfect,  and 
distinct  natures,  the  Godhead  and  the  man¬ 
hood,  were  inseparably  joined  together  in  one 
person,  without  conversion,  composition,  or 
confusion.  Which  person  is  very  God,  and 
very  man,  yet  one  Christ,  the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man. 

‘‘The  Lord  Jesus,  in  his  human  nature,  thus 
united  to  the  divine,  was  sanctified  and 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  above  measure; 
having  in  him  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge;  in  whom  it  pleswed  the  Father 
that  all  fullness  should  dwell ;  to  the  end  that 
being  holy,  harmless,  nndefiled,  and  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  he  might  be  thoroughly  fur¬ 
nished  to  execute  the  office  of  a  Mediator  and 
Surety.” — (Confession,  Chapter  VIII,  Sections 
2,  3. ) 

(3)  ‘‘Our  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  night  wherein 
he  was  betrayed,  instituted  the  sacrament  of 
his  body  and  blood,  called  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
to  be  observed  in  his  church  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.”  ‘‘The  Lord  Jesus  hath,  in  this 
ordinance,  appointed  his  ministers  to  declare 
his  word  of  institution  to  the  people,  to  pray, 
and  bless  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
thereby  to  set  them  apart  from  a  common  to 
an  holy  use.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Worthy  receivers,  outwardly  partaking  of 
the  visible  elements  in  this  sacrament,  do  then 
also  inwardly  by  faith,  really  and  in  deed,  yet 
not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually, 
receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified,  and 
all  benefits  of  his  death;  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  being  then  not  corporally  or  carnally 
in,  with,  or  under  the  bread  and  wine;  yet 
as  really,  but  spiritually,  present  to  the  faith 
of  believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  the  elements 
themselves  are  to  their  outward  senses.”— 
(Confession,  Chapter  XXIX,  Sections  1,  3,  7.) 

(4)  ‘‘Those  whom  God  ettectnally  calleth, 
he  also  freely  jnstifieth:  not  by  imputing  faith 
itself,  the  act  of  believing,  or  any  other  evan¬ 
gelical  obedience  to  them,  as  their  righteous¬ 
ness;  but  by  imputing  the  obedience  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  Christ  unto  them,  they  receiving 
and  resting  on  him  and  his  righteousness  by 
faith ;  which  faith  they  have  not  of  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Faith,  thus  receiving  and  resting  on  Christ 
and  his  righteousness,  is  the  alone  instrument 
of  justification.”  —  (Confession,  Chapter  XI, 
Sections  1,  2. )  • 

Amendment  2.  In  Section  II,  lines  6  8,  for 
the  words,  ‘‘The  distinct  and  definite  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  aforesaid  teachings  of  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giffert  by  this  Presbytery  does  not  preclude 
it,  ’  ’  read : 

‘‘The  Presbytery  regrets  that  any  utterances 
of  Dr.  McCJiffert  should  have  given  rise  to  the 
serious  misapprehension  evident  in  many  quar¬ 
ters,  and  recognized  by  himself,  as  to  his 
attitude  toward  the  standards  of  this  Church, 
and  it  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  opinions 
expressed  in  his  book.  But  this  regret  and 
disclaimer  do  not  preclude  it.  ’  ’ 

Amendment  3.  In  Section  IV,  lines  6 — 8,  for 
the  words,  ‘‘the  Presbytery,  having  herewith 
recorded  its  disapproval  of,  ’  ’  read : 

‘‘The  Presbytery,  having  declared  its  doc¬ 
trinal  position,  and  having  disclaimed  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for.  ’  ’ 
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MACLAREN  AS  A  CRITIC  OF  AMERICAN 
CHURCHES. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wilson  Cochran,  Jr. 

The  American  public  has  learned  not  to  be 
surprised  at  the  estimate  of  our  life  indulged 
in  by  trans-Atlantic  tourists  on  returning  to 
their  native  heath.  The  average  Frank,  Briton 
or  Teuton  feels  admirably  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  upon  every  phase  of  our  civilization 
after  a  few  weeks’  tour  of  our  principal  cities 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  few  chats  with 
obsequious  friends,  an  occasional  brush  with 
bell  boy  and  policeman,  and  a  glance  into 
some  college  chapel  furnish  of  themselves 
patent  rights  to  a  choice  variety  of  ex  cathedra 
“impressions”  for  the  hungry  press.  “What 
I  Think  of  America”  has  been  the  tempting 
bait  held  out  by  progressive  journals  to  trav¬ 
elers  great  and  small,  but  the  experiences  of 
such  as  Tom  Moore,  Dickens  and  Kipling  do 
not  seem  to  be  sufficient  warning  to  some  who 
come  after,  of  the  exceeding  sharpness  of  the 
hidden  hook. 

The  men  who  have  been  lionized  over  here 
have  usually  let  us  off  the  easier,  but  “a 
beggarly  array  of  empty  benches”  conduces  to 
acute  acidity.  When  a  man,  however,  like 
honest  Ian  Maclaren,  who  goes  home  with  the 
genial  remembrance  of  feasts  of  fat  things, 
financial  and  gastronomic,  provided  by  his 
ardent  and  royalty-producing  worshipers,  cari¬ 
catures  our  institutions,  we  pause  for  explana¬ 
tion.  And  when  we  further  note  the  tone  of 
frivolous  banter  instead  of  serious  criticism 
the  wonder  grows.  Is  it  really  the  creator  of 
the  strong  and  tender  McLure  of  Drumtochty 
who  contributes  to  an  American  monthly  this 
compound  of  flippant  sarcasm  and  gratuitous 
exaggeration  concerning  the  religious  tone  of 
American  churches?  It  is  impossible  for  some 
of  us  who  love  the  sterling  virtues  of  this 
unctuous  and  canny  Scot  to  read  his  humorous 
indictment  of  our  spiritual  life  with  any 
patience.  We  are  unable  to  connect  the  author 
of  the  Mind  of  the  Master  with  The  Candy 
Pull  System  in  the  Church,  published  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

He  draws  a  picture  of  church  life  which  is 
utterly  misleading,  leaving  the  impression 
that  honest,  earnest,  fearless  proclamation  of 
the  undying  truth  of  Christianity  has  been 
superceded  by  a  shallow  club  life  in  which 
entertainment  is  the  chief  desideratum.  He 
represents  the  congregation  coming  into  the 
church  “with  a  jaunty  air.”  “Hardly  one 
bends  his  head  in  prayer ;  there  is  a  hum  of 
gossip  through  the  building,  ’  ’  etc.  The  minis¬ 
ter  “disentangles  himself  from  a  conversation 
and  bustles  up  to  the  platform.”  After  a 
“talk”  he  “makes  things  hum  at  the  door.” 
Every  possible  touch  which  invests  the  service 
with  an  air  of  cheapness  and  levity  is  thrown 
in  to  heighten  the  effect.  We  must  confess 
it  makes  smart  reading.  But  is  it  true?  And 
the  question  is  the  more  important  because  we 
are  not  reading  the  vapid  utterance  of  a  sopho- 
moric  skeptic  or  the  hasty  scribbling  of  an 
irresponsible  reporter.  We  are  reading  Dr. 
John  Watson,  minister  and  literateur. 

We  can  lay  our  hand  on  a  church  which 
answers  exactly  to  his  description,  but  from 
a  knowledge  of  church  life  gained  in  many 
states  between  Maine  and  California  we  most 
emphatically  class  it  as  an  exception  to  the 
spirit  of  Protestant  evangelical  churches  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  sections  of  our  land 
where  irreverence  in  public  worship  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  amusement  is  more  pronounced  than  in 
others,  but  Dr.  Watson’s  description  is  not 
typical  in  any  sense.  It  is  occasional  and 
sporadic.  The  spirit  of  which  he  speaks  is 
growing,  doubtless,  in  some  quarters,  but 
counter- balanced  we  believe  by  new  fervor, 
devoutness  and  consecration  in  other  places. 

The  author  of  the  Candy  Pull  System  does 


not  openly  read  this  indictment  against  the 
American  churches,  but  the  implication  is  cer¬ 
tainly  plain  enough.  The  Literary  Digest  ac¬ 
cepts  it  as  an  arrow  sped  across  to  us,  and  Dr. 
Watson  after  several  paragraphs  tells  us  that 
efforts  to  make  church  life  popular  '  ‘  have  been 
made  in  England  also,”  a  little  word,  ’tis  true, 
but  one  of  considerable  significance.  It  is 
possible  the  English  church  is  a  sufferer  from 
the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  day,  but  if 
so,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  in  poetic 
terms  that  “you  speak  for  yourself,  John,” 
and  let  the  church  across  the  water  speak  for 
herself. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  be  captious  we  might 
point  out  that  many  of  the  alleged  lapses  from 
Christian  ideals  referred  to  are  purely  external 
and  affect  in  no  degree  the  real  efficiency  of 
the  church.  One  might  imagine  from  Dr. 
Watson  that  “soft  carpets”  and  “bunches  of 
flowers”  were  the  devil’s  instruments  of  de¬ 
struction.  Or  that  theatre  chairs  would  give 
the  people  a  taste  for  the  play  house.  Or  that 
‘  ‘  singing  an  anthem  to  the  congregation’  ’  was 
worse  than  singing  it  behind  their  backs. 
Evidently  custom  weighs  heavily  upon  the 
mind  of  the  good  Doctor.  Had  he  been  raised 
a  Quaker  he  would  just  as  severely  have 
deplored  the  vestments  in  which  he  now  robes 
himself  as  the  going  into  the  pulpit  “without 
clerical  garb  of  any  kind.  ’  *  It  may  be  repug¬ 
nant  to  him  to  be  “  fussy  in  the  aisles,  ’  ’  but  if 
a  preacher  wishes  to  shake  hands  with  his 
people  at  the  close  of  service  it  argues  no  lapse 
from  ‘  *  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  ’  ’ 
The  heresy  of  the  past  has  been  that 
“The  parish  priest  of  austerity 
Looks  down  from  the  high  church  steeple,” 

and  coldly  surveys  his  flock  from  the  dizzy 
altitude  of  the  sacred  office.  But  he  is  now 
learning  to  be  a  man  among  men,  natural,  un¬ 
affected,  without  the  preachy  “ministerial 
whang”  which  has  alienated  uncomforted 
thousands  in  days  gone  by.  Let  the  preacher 
not  be  frightened  out  of  the  aisles  into  his 
study  by  the  cry  of  ‘  ‘  fussiness.  ’  ’ 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  minister  will 
degenerate  into  a  manager  who  dictates  his 
parochial  correspondence  and  thirty-minute 
“talks”  to  a  stenographer.  This  is  essentially 
bad.  A  preacher  who  will  dictate  will  un¬ 
questionably  steal  sheep.  According  to  all  tra¬ 
dition  he  should  laboriously  write  out  his 
sermon  unto  the  “tenthly”  on  sermon  paper  in 
a  large,  free  hand  and  bind  it  as  of  old  in  a 
blue  cover  for  future  reference.  He  must  not 
be  a  time-saver  for  then  he  might  be  able  to 
get  out  into  the  parish  and  “manage”  things. 
He  might  get  into  mischief  “managing”  to 
keep  the  boys  off  the  street,  and  the  homeless 
housed,  and  the  despairing  comforted.  All 
this  might  happen  by  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  devices  into  the  study.  But  the  epithet 
of  “manager”  is  too  much  to  bear  up  under, 
and  we  desist. 

A  fair  exhibit  is  all  the  American  churches 
ask  and  if  they  perish  they  perish.  But  we 
imagine  a  Commission  of  Investigation  would 
submit  flndings  materially  different  from  the 
hasty  conclusions  of  Dr.  Watson,  derived  from 
two  brief  lecture  tours  among  us.  All  we 
desire  is  impartial  judgment.  We  can  take 
honest  criticism  gracefully,  but  we  are  restive 
under  derisive  badinage  when  it  comes  not 
from  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  but  from  her 
friends.  From  those  laboring  in  the  same  cause 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  serious,  sober  treat¬ 
ment.  The  theme  itself  surely  deserves  it. 

If  an  American  were  to  visit  England  and 
enter  the  study  of  a  Liverpool  clergyman  to 
find  him  engaged  in  literary  work  aside  from 
that  for  which  he  was  called  to  the  field,  he 
would  have  no  right  to  return  to  ns  and  report 
that  the  average  English  non- conformist 
preacher  spent  all  his  time  writing  novels. 


And  if  the  critic  should  find  the  dominie 
absent  from  home  on  a  lucrative  lecture  tour 
we  should  not  tolerate  his  assertion  that  Brit¬ 
ish  preachers  habitually  neglected  their  fields 
to  line  their  pockets  abroad.  It  would  not  be 
true.  Just  so  we  deprecate  the  formal  charge 
of  maintaining  the  “candy-pull  system”  in 
our  churches.  These  general  conclusions  have 
been  made  from  very  narrow  and  partial  ob¬ 
servations.  It  may  be  we  have  taken  Ian 
Maclaren  too  seriously.  Whether  or  no,  we 
shall  welcome  him  just  as  heartily  the  next 
time  he  comes,  for  he  will  then  part  with  that 
portion  of  full  rounded  knowledge  which  is  a 
dangerous  thing. 

CHRIST,  OUR  IDEAL. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Douglass. 

Every  great  nation  has  her  heroes.  Beggarly 
indeed  is  that  nation  which  is  without  them. 
Rich  indeed  is  that  nation  which  has  them 
The  finest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  found 
in  these  great  characters,  their  brave  deeds 
and  noble  thoughts,  are  garnered  in  history 
where  they  become  the  permanent  possession  of 
the  youth  of  all  nations  and  ages.  The  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  that  made  them  con¬ 
spicuously  great  enter  into  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  new  generations  as  iron  enters  the 
blood.  Entering  the  atmosphere  of  these  great 
ones  is  like  entering  the  atmosphere  of  the 
mountains,  there  is  energy,  vigor,  inspiration 
and  life  in  it. 

It  has  always  been  a  necessity  of  life  that 
youth  should  look  up  to  illustrious  predecessors 
as  their  ideals.  Each  boy  who  would  become 
a  poet  must  look  to  some  master  poet ;  each 
youth  who  would  become  an  orator  must  stim¬ 
ulate  himself  by  the  stories  of  the  magic  elo¬ 
quence  of  a  master  Pitt  or  Burke.  So  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  history  of  great  men  is  the 
granary  from  whence  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  present  generation  receive  nourishment  and 
inspiration.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  Greece  when  she  had  no  heroes  to  whom  her 
youth  might  look  for  inspiration  and  guidance, 
and  Greece  was  insignificant.  God  raised  up 
the  blind  bard  Homer,  who  hung  before  the 
Athenian  youth  his  ideal  character  Achilles, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  thousands  of 
Grecian  youth  felt  the  drawing  of  that  ficti¬ 
tious  character.  It  became  their  ambition  to 
fix  the  Iliad  in  their  minds  and  repeat  Achilles 
in  their  lives.  It  was  not  long  until  that 
great  character  that  never  had  an  existence, 
except  in  a  poet’s  vision,  was  reproduced  in 
men  who  became  real  heroes.  With  what 
admiration  do  men  recall  the  intellectual 
achievements  of  Greece  I  What  a  noble  band 
of  artists  I  Phidias,  the  sculptor ;  Homer,  the 
poet;  Demosthenes,  the  orator;  Miltiades,  the 
general;  Pericles,  the  statesman;  Socrates, 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  philosophers,  are  men 
who  made  themselves  famous  for  all  time.  One 
ideal  lifted  a  rude  and  untutored  people  up 
until  they  became  a  race  of  intellectual  giants. 

On  the  pages  of  history  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  was  written  a  name  that  was  above 
every  name.  While  he  sprang  from  Jewish 
loins,  he  represented  more  than  the  Jew.  He 
represented  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Bar¬ 
barian.  He  had  the  religious  fervor  of  the 
Jew.  He  possessed  the  philosophy  and  beauty 
of  the  Greek.  He  gave  fullest  expression  to 
the  law  which  the  Roman  loved.  He  belonged 
to  no  individual  nation,  he  belonged  to  all 
nations.  The  strength,  courage,  endurance 
and  moral  energy  of  man ;  the  gentleness, 
purity,  beauty,  delicacy  of  thought,  fidelity 
and  self-sacrifice  of  woman,  were  all  blended 
in  him.  The  two  hemispheres  of  humanity 
were  full  orbed  in  him.  His  was  the  ideal 
character  and  the  ideal  life.  There  was  no 
flaw  or  fault  in  him. 

Yet  as  one  reads  the  simple  story  of  his  life 
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there  is  apt  to  be  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
in  what  he  aotnally  accomplished,  or  rather 
in  what  he  did  not  accomplish.  His  pen  wrote 
no  book,  no  poem ;  his  band  painted  no  pictnre, 
carved  no  statue,  bnilt  no  temple ;  he  composed 
no  hymn,  no  symphony  or  oratorio;  his  genius 
discovered  no  law  of  nature  or  of  mind.  His 
charity  founded  no  institution  of  learning,  no 
asylum  for  the  uufortunate ;  he  discovered  no 
remedy  to  counteract  disease ;  he  invented  no 
labor-saving  appliances ;  he  commanded  no 
armies,  he  founded  no  state.  He  did  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  that  the  world  called  great. 
And  at  the  end  of  his  brief  career  he  stood 
deserted  and  alone.  None  so  poor  as  to  do 
him  reverence;  none  so  loyal  as  to  proclaim 
his  innocence;  silent  and  helpless  he  confronted 
shameless  suffering  and  meekly  met  a  pitiable 
death.  In  that  dark  hour  none  seemed  so 
worthless  as  he.  Yet  if  some  spirit  could  have 
touched  men’s  eyes  they  would  have  seen  in 
that  thorn-crowned  sufferer  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  were  destined  to  make  him  the 
source  of  personal  inspiration,  the  object  of 
individual  adoration  and  the  central  figure  of 
history. 

He  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  be  an 
artist,  a  philosopher  or  a  statesman.  Aside 
from  his  atonement,  he  came  to  live  an  ideal 
life  and  reveal  an  ideal  character.  He  realized 
truth  as  God  realized  it ;  he  felt  the  deadly 
effects  of  sin  as  God  felt  them ;  he  lived  right¬ 
eousness  as  God  lived  it.  He  thought  as  God 
thought,  felt  as  God  felt,  acted  as  God  acted 
and  lived  as  God  lived.  All  this  was  funda¬ 
mental  and  back  of  all  avocations,  professions 


die  without  weakness  and  without  display? 
My  friend,  men  do  not  invent  like  this;  and 
the  facts  respecting  Socrates,  which  no  one 
doubts,  are  not  so  well  attested  as  those  about 
Jesus  Christ.  These  Jews  could  never  have 
struck  this  tone,  or  thought  of  this  morality, 
and  the  Gospel  has  characteristics  of  truthful¬ 
ness  so  grand,  so  striking,  so  perfectly  inimita¬ 
ble,  that  their  inventors  would  be  even  more 
wonderful  than  he  whom  they  portray. 

In  the  presence  of  this  Christ  how  little,  per¬ 
verted  and  dwarfed  is  our  character. 

How  full  of  faults  and  flaws.  And  yet 
what  possibilities  of  becoming  Christ-like! 
These  possibilities  can  be  realized  only  as  we 
sit  at  the  foot  of  the  blood  stained  cross  of 
him  who  incarnated  all  ideals  of  what  is 
manly,  pure  and  true,  clothing  them  with  a 
lustrous  beauty,  and  look  into  the  face  of 
him  who  united  in  himself  the  sweetest  vir¬ 
tues,  the  gentlest  manners,  the  profoundest 
wisdom,  the  purest  thought  and  the  truest 
love  ever  known  among  men.  As  one  bom  a 
painter  does  not  know  the  powers  of  imagina¬ 
tion  until  he  has  seen  the  breathing  canvas  of 
a  Raphael  or  a  Rembrant ;  as  one  born  a  poet 
does  not  realize  the  reaches  of  fancy  until  he 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  Shakespeare  or 
a  Milton ;  as  a  sculptor  does  not  know  his  won¬ 
derful  gift  until  he  has  gazed  entranced  upon 
the  matchless  forms  of  Michael  Angelo,  so 
the  human  soul  may  gaze  upou  all  heroes,  all 
characters  mountain-like  in  their  majesty,  all 
minds  that  have  guided  humau  thought,  all 
lives  that  have  lent  enchantment  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  but  until  it  stands  before  him  with  the 


that  have  listened  to  his  preaching.  But  the 
secret  of  his  power  has  lain  rather  in  his  per¬ 
sonality,  in  the  man  behind  the  message,  in 
the  silent  but  living  sermon,  in  pastoral  labors 
that  have  made  the  whole  city  a  part  of  his 
parish,  in  the  sympathy  that  has  placed  time, 
strength,  abilities  unreservedly  at  the  call  of 
human  need  everywhere,  as  one  who  is  ‘  ‘  debtor 
to  all  men,”  and  “servant  of  all.”  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  the  newspapers  style  his  de¬ 
parture  “a  public  calamity,”  and  speak  of 
him  as  “a  man  we  cannot  spare.”  A  street 
car  conductor  exclaimed  to  the  writer,  when 
a  previous  call  seemed  pending,  ‘  ‘  You  miss 
him  1  why,  /’d  miss  him!  this  whole  city  would 
miss  him !  ’  ’  What  he  has  stood  for  has  become 
to  many  an  essential  part  of  their  ideal,  and 
has  put  a  foundation  under  trembling  faith. 
“Men  believe  in  God;  they  believe  also  in 
you,”  was  a  clergyman’s  recent  tribute.  “I 
seldom  get  a  chance  to  go  to  church,  ’  ’  said  a 
hard- worked  bread-winner,  “but  I  have  always 
wanted  to  hear  Dr.  Babcock  preach,  for  he 
strikes  me  as  a  man  who  means  what  he  says.  ’  ’ 
He  goes  to  a  Church  styled  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  the 
Committee  that  came  to  urge  acceptance  of  the 
call,  “one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  great¬ 
est  centre  of  moral  and  spiritual  influence  in 
this  country.  ”  He  goes  at  the  cost  of  personal 
sacrifice,  the  uprooting  of  deep  affections,  to  a 
larger  field,  a  more  difificnlt  work  and  less 
favorable  conditions ;  but  in  obedience  to  what 
most  unprejudiced  men  believe  to  be  the  call 
of  duty,  and  thus  the  voice  of  God.  If  his 
message  shall  reach  a  larger  number  and  he  is 


and  accomplishments.  His  was  a  life  of 
supreme  goodness  incarnate.  He  was  able  to 
guide  his  life  aright  amidst  all  the  adverse  in¬ 
fluences  that  surrounded  him.  He  rose  above 
and  was  superior  to  all  the  evil  in  his  environ¬ 
ment.  Like  some  mighty  Gibralter  he  stood 
unmoved  amidst  the  billows  of  sorrow  and  the 
storms  of  passion.  He  did  not  use  a  club  for 
anger,  poison  for  envy  and  a  knife  for  hatred. 
Amidst  all  the  conflicts  of  life,  amidst  all  those 
incidents  that  tend  to  aggravate  life,  amidst 
all  those  things  that  rob  life  of  its  sweetness, 
he  maintained  a  peerless  perfection.  Even  to 
the  bitter  end  he  wore  the  white  rose  of  a 
faultless  life. 

There  is  an  enthusiasm  among  artists  and 
literary  men  for  the  life  and  character  of 
Christ;  and  his  spirit  is  pervading  all  art  and 
all  literature,  giving  them  a  loftier  tone.  It 
has  made  governments  more  just  and  law  more 
humane.  It  is  making  conduct  more  gentle, 
dispositions  more  kind  and  life  more  beautiful. 
Christ  has  given  new  themes  to  art,  new  sub¬ 
jects  to  song,  new  dignity  to  labor  and  new 
inspiration  to  religion.  By  living  his  ideal 
life  and  revealing  his  matchless  character,  he 
has  done  more  to  ennoble,  elevate  and  inspire 
man  than  he  could  possibly  have  done  by  be¬ 
coming  a  world  renowned  artist  or  philosopher. 
The  plumed  knights  of  the  intellectual  world 
recognize  in  him  one  than  whom  there  has 
been  no  greater  on  this  earth.  No  one  rises 
to  dispute  his  supremacy ;  no  one  rises  to 
claim  equality  with  him.  Says  Rousseau  of 
him:  “How  petty  are  the  books  of  the  philos¬ 
ophers,  with  all  their  pomp,  compared  with 
the  Gospels.  ’  ’  Can  it  be  that  writings  at  once 
so  sublime  and  so  simple  are  the  work  of 
men?  Can  he  whose  life  they  tell  be  himself 
no  more  than  a  mere  man?  Is  there  anything 
in  his  character,  of  the  enthusiast  or  the  am¬ 
bitious  sectary?  What  sweetness,  what  purity 
in  his  ways,  what  touching  grace  in  his 
teachings.  What  a  loftiness  in  his  maxims, 
what  profound  wisdom  in  his  words!  What 
presence  of  mind,  what  delicacy  and  aptness 
in  his  replies!  What  an  empire  over  his 
passions!  Where  is  the  man,  where  is  the 
sage,  who  knows  how  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to 


thorn  crowned  brow  and  the  pierced  side,  it 
will  never  know,  it  cannot  know,  the  reaches 
of  the  possibilities  that  lie  folded  in  the 
human  heart. 

Toledo,  O. 

BALTIMORE  LETTER. 

Rev.  George  L.  Curtis, 

If  the  churches  of  Baltimore  are  not  fast 
making  history,  the  personnel  of  its  pulpit  is 
at  least  changing  of  late  in  presto  tempo  and 
with  surprising  unanimity  of  action.  “Minis¬ 
ters  for  export,  ’  ’  will  soon  have  to  be  added  to 
the  list,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  claims 
of  the  Monumental  City  to  recognition  and  to 
fame. 

One  such  prospective  change  is  of  more  than 
usual  moment.  The  approaching  departure  of 
Dr.  Babcock  for  New  York  has  already  brought 
sorrow  to  the  city  in  which  for  the  last  twelve 
years  he  has  been  a  living  force  making  for 
righteousness.  The  loss  is  not  confined  to  the 
Brown  Memorial  Church,  which  be  has  made 
a  centre  of  tremendous  moral  and  spiritual 
power,  and  where,  following  John  Sparhawk 
Jones  and  F.  W.  Gnnsaulus, ‘he  has  been  the 
third  in  a  succession  of  pulpit  princes.  It  is 
felt  in  social  and  civic  circles  as  well,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  petition  sent  by  the  faculty 
aud  students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  that  signed  by  the  leading  business  men  of 
Baltimore,  urging  him  to  consider  the  welfare 
of  the  community  in  making  his  decision. 
Rarely  does  a  man  come  to  be  so  beloved,  and 
with  an  affection  as  deserved  as  it  is  deep. 
In  wide-spread  influence  he  has  stood  second 
to  no  other  citizen,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  whose  position  of  author¬ 
ity  has  added  prestige  to  character.  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  hold  on  the  heart  of  Baltimore  to-day 
can  be  compared  only  with  that  of  Phillips 
Brooks  on  Boston,  when  he  stood  in  Trinity 
Church.  The  Gospel  which  he  has  preached, 
free  alike  from  sensationalism  and  sentimental¬ 
ity,  sparkling  in  style,  intensely  spiritual  in 
tone,  a  manly  message  to  the  men  of  to  day, 
has  been  delivered  with  a  directness  and  in¬ 
cisiveness  that  have  stirred  the  conscience  and 
transformed  the  life  of  the  crowded  audiences 


effective  in  quickening  the  life  of  the  men  of 
the  metropolis  as  of  Baltimore,  our  loss  will 
be  the  gain  of  the  larger  kingdom,  whose  in¬ 
terests  all  must  loyally  serve. 

Dr.  Babcock,  like  Dr.  van  Dyke,  has  as  yet 
assigned  no  definite  date  for  departure,  in  order 
that  time  may  be  given  for  the  selection  of 
his  successor.  This  double  precedent  is  a  good 
one  for  those  similarly  situated  to  follow,  and 
would  prevent  the  unfortunate  interregnum 
which  so  often  occurs. 

It  is  cheering  to  note,  on  the  other  side, 
that  other  churches  here  are  gradually  filling 
their  vacant  pulpits.  The  First  Church  has 
secured  Dr.  Donald  Guthrie,  a  talented  young 
Canadian,  who  was  first  the  assistant  and  then 
the  successor  to  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  in  the  Second 
Church  of  Richmond,  and  the  gap  of  two  years 
in  the  pastorate  is  thus  happily  closed.  The 
Rev.  W.  C.  Alexander  of  the  First  Church  of 
Concord,  N.  C.,  has  come  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Vance  of  the  Maryland 
Avenue  Church  (Southern),  who  has  gone  to 
Hyde  Park  Church,  Chicago,  and  joined  his 
Northern  brethren.  And  now  the  Franklin 
Street  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has  ex¬ 
tended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Theron  H.  Rice,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  succeed  the 
late  Rev.  W.  U.  Murkland  D.  D.  Although 
only  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Dr.  Rice 
is  regarded  as  oue  of  the  most  able  ministers 
of  the  Southern  Church,  and  this  is  not  his 
first  urgent  call  to  Baltimore. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  McGaffin,  in  his  first 
few  months  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
Brooklyn,  has  organized  his  young  people  for 
more  effective  work. 

A  new  Presbyterian  Chapel  at  Sag  Harbor  is 
to  be  dedicated  December  15.  The  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Clarence  H.  Wilson. 

The  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  D.D.  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Wausau,  Wis.,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Reform,  at  the  second  annual  meeting  at  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis.,  November  13-15. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

•THE  LIFE  OF  PBOFESSOB  DANA. 

This  Life  of  Professor  Dana  has  more  in  it  to 
interest  and  profit  a  Christian  reader  than  that 
of  any  other  American  naturalist  ever  vrritten, 
or  which,  up  to  this  time,  conld  be  written. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  Professor  Dana’s  striking 
ability  and  scientific  position  combined  with 
the  strength,  simplicity  and  openness  of  his 
Christian  character. 

He  was,  as  Professor  Le  Coute  says  in  his 
memorial  address,  “The highest  living  author¬ 
ity  in  mineralogy,  in  several  departments  of 
zoology  and  more  than  all  in  geology.  ’  ’ 

These  are  departments  of  knowledge  which 
bear  close  relation  to  the  burning  points  of 
the  debate  between  religion  and  science,  and 
we  fear  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
American  churches  may  not  fully  appreciate 
how  mnch  they  owe  to  the  fact  that  so  devout 
a  believer  as  James  Dwight  Dana  stood 
through  all  this  critical  period  in  the  eminent 
position  he  held  among  the  scientific  anthori- 
ties  of  the  world. 

His  infiuence  among  those  who  knew  him 
in  the  college  and  intellectual  circles  at  New 
Haven  was  most  remarkable.  It  saved  them 
from  the  distressing  apprehensions  and  re¬ 
ligions  panic  into  which  the  rise  of  the  new 
evolutionary  philosophy  plunged  so  many  good 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  helped 
them  through  a  great  and  perilous  crisis  of  in¬ 
tellectual  opinion. 

The  elder  Silliman  had  already  come  forward 
with  his  harmonizing  and  tranqniliziug  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  story  of  creation.  His  own 
character  put  him  so  high  above  suspicion 
that  the  champions  of  Biblical  literalism,  to 
whom  it  seemed  a  kind  of  minor  atheism  to 
assert  that  science  as  well  as  revelation  may 
also  be  of  God,  listened  to  him  with  a  defer¬ 
ence  which  no  other  naturalist  could  command. 
This  helped  Dana,  thongh  it  did  not  save  him 
from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  penalty  of 
pioneering  scientific  innovations,  in  the  transi¬ 
tional  period  when  they  were  considered  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  account  as  given  in  his  Life  by  one  who 
sees  what  was  at  stake  on  both  sides,  and  has 
no  stones  to  throw  at  either  party,  makes  a 
study  in  the  growth  of  opinion  and  the 
progress  of  truth  which  carries  with  it  one  of 
the  great  lessons  of  this  closing  century. 

All  this,  however,  belongs  to  a  later  period 
in  the  biography  before  ns.  The  book  begins 
with  the  record  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  fruitful  scientific  lives  that  have  been 
lived  out  in  this  country  and  traces  it  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  not  a  particularly  brilliant 
early  history  that  is  unfolded,  but  it  is  one 
singularly  consistent  with  itself.  It  held  on 
in  its  own  unbroken  line  and  was  not  balked 
in  any  of  its  great  ambitions. 

From  college  young  Dana  steps  into  the  best 
school  he  could  have,  as  instructor  of  midship¬ 
man  in  the  United  States  Navy.  He  is  hardly 
off  with  this  employment  before  a  great  place 
is  ready  for  him  on  Commodore  Wilkes’s 
Antarctic  Expedition,  which  had  such  a  criti¬ 
cal  infiuence  on  his  future  career.  It  opened 
to  him  the  opportunity  not  only  to  make  him¬ 
self  known  in  the  line  of  his  greatest  powers, 
but  to  collect  material  for  a  life-time  of 
study  and  for  the  splendid  work  he  was  destin¬ 
ed  to  do. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised,  as  we 
ourselves  have  been,  at  finding  how  appropri¬ 
ate  an  introduction  certain  parts  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  this  Wilkes  Expedition  is  to  the  recent 

*Tbe  Life  of  James  Dwight  Dana.  Scientific  Explorer, 
Mineralogist,  Geologist,  Zoologist,  Professor  in  Yale 
University.  By  Daniel  C.  Oilman  President  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Harper  and  Brothers,  $3.00. 


United  States  history  in  the  Pacific.  It  gives 
us  a  study  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  its 
people  sixty  years  ago ;  takes  ns  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  through  the  Sooloo  Sea  and  islands, 
where  Commodore  Wilkes  makes  a  kind  of 
treaty  with  the  Sultan,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  forerunner  of  Commodore  Perry’s  more 
important  negotiation  which  opened  the  ports 
of  Japan.  The  discovery  of  the  Antarctic  con¬ 
tinent  some  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  advance  of 
a  French  Expedition  on  the  same  errand  was 
the  achievement  which  made  the  most  noise 
at  the  time,  but  reviewing  the  history  in  the 
light  of  the  Report  published  later  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  of  the  use  made  by  Dana  of  bis 
studies  in  the  coral  islands  and  their  infiuence 
on  the  whole  geological  theory  of  the  globe, 
we  can  now  see  how  much  greater  results 
were  drawn  from  it  than  were  dreamed  of 
at  the  time. 

James  Dana’s  life  fell  in  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  when  the  new  world  of  trustworthy  science 
was  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  speculative, 
uninterpreted  and  often  misinterpreted  facts. 
The  great  need  of  those  times  was  guidance, 
masters  of  generalization,  interpreters,  pilots,  to 
give  the  awakened,  stimulated  and  eager  mind 
its  right  course  Dana  .was  masterly  in  this 
function  of  the  great  man  His  generaliza¬ 
tions  in  geology  are  the  solid  bed  on  which 
the  science  rests.  In  physiology  nothing  has  yet 
had  half  the  influence  of  his  theory  of  progres¬ 
sive  cephalization  in  bringing  things  into 
order.  In  the  peculiar  brilliance  which  genius 
imports  to  those  who  possess  it,  Agassiz  may 
have  surpassed  him,  but  otherwise  the  two 
were  alike.  Gray,  hie  life  long  friend,  was 
even  more  like  him.  One  of  the  fine  things  in 
President  Gilman’s  book  is  the  relations  into 
which  it  brings  this  trio  of  great  men,  and 
the  sound  interpretation  it  puts  upon  their  in¬ 
tellectual  and  religions  lives. 

Their  relations  with  Darwin  have  been  much 
misunderstood.  At  all  events  they  were,  from 
the  personal  point  of  view,  most  friendly. 
We  knew  that  before.  President  Gilman 
proves  it,  and  be  does  more,  he  shows  just 
what  their  dissent  amounted  to.  It  was  not 
aimed  at  Darwin  or  his  doctrine  or  its  impli¬ 
cations,  but  at  the  atheistic  interpretation  that 
evolution  was  a  scheme  which  could  be  worked 
without  God,  combined  with  the  deep,  but  as 
we  now  know,  gratuitous  suspicion  that  this 
was  to  promoters  of  the  theory  its  principal 
attraction.  On  all  these  points  we  have  had 
no  such  corrective  as  James  Dana,  and  no  such 
Life  to  set  it  forth  as  President  Gilman  has 
given  us. 

It  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  the  book  to 
overlook  its  value  in  other  respects  as  the 
survey  of  a  great  and  fruitful  scientific  life. 
Professor  Dana's  work  in  these,  which  were 
the  principal  relations  of  his  life,  is  admira¬ 
bly  expounded,  and  we  may  add  in  a  way  which 
takes  the  reader  into  the  centre  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  century. 

How  England  Saved  Europe.  The  Story  of 
the  Great  War,  1793-1816.  By  W.  H. 
Fitchett  B.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  From  the 
Low  Countries  to  Egypt.  New  York: 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  |2. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  volumes  which  are 
intended  to  portray  an  important  episode  in 
the  world’s  history ;  one  of  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  The  entire 
period  is  divided  by  the  author  into  six  sec¬ 
tions,  three  of  which  are  covered  in  the  present 
volume.  Each  of  these  was  with  a  notable 
naval  battle,  the  account  in  every  case  being 
given  with  considerable  detail  and  circum¬ 
stance.  In  the  first  wo  are  shown  the  relation 
which  England  sustained  to  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  are  told  how  the  conflict  was  forced 
upon  her  and  are  thus  prepared  for  an  account 
of  “the  hour  of  England’s  peril,’’  which  occu¬ 


pies  the  second  period.  Perplexities  surrounded 
her  politically,  as  well  as  by  land  aod  sea,  but 
out  of  them  all  she  was  brought  by  the  help 
of  God  and  the  guidance  of  astute  leaders  in 
order  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  fu'^  the 
mission  which  serves  as  the  author’s  t  and 
text. 

The  third  period  changes  the  scene  com¬ 
pletely  and  gives  the  story  of  Bonaparte  in 
the  East,’’  ending  with  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
and  the  defence  of  Acre.  Here  as  previously, 
the  author  writes  clearly  and  with  animation. 
His  descriptive  powers  are  excellent,  and  one 
can  follow  the  details  of  the  narrative  with 
ease  and  precision.  He  has  also  an  eye  for 
that  which  is  striking  and  picturesque,  and  his 
pages  contain  many  incidents  which  are  nota¬ 
ble  and  memorable. 

The  Lutheran  Cyclopedia.  Edited  by 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs  D.  D.,  LL.D.  and  the 
Rev.  John  A.  W.  Haas  B.D.  New  York: 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  672.  |4. 

The  learned  editors  of  this  book  have  been 
long  engaged  upon  their  task,  and  they  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  so  successful  an  issue 
of  their  labor.  Both  as  to  appearance  and  as 
to  contents  they  have  presented  to  the  public  a 
most  creditable  work.  While  it  is  such  as  to 
appeal  particularly  to  the  members  of  the 
communion  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  so  full  of 
information  that  it  must  take  its  place  in  every 
library  of  reference,  public  or  private,  which 
is  at  all  worthy  of  that  designation.  While 
the  majority  of  articles  are,  both  naturally  and 
appropriately,  denominational,  yet  there  are 
some  which  touch  all  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
nection  and  relationship  which  all  bear  to 
Luther  and  the  Reformation.  Thus  there  are 
many  articles  in  the  book  which  take  us  back 
to  the  early  beginnings  of  Lutheranism,  and 
to  the  conflicts  which  accompanied  Luther’s 
reformation,  but  the  bulk  of  the  titles  relate 
to  men  and  things  in  this  country.  The  range 
of  the  subjects  is  very  broad,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  any  serious  omissions.  The 
topics  have  been  widely  and  wisely  apportioned 
among  Lutheran  scholars  and  the  whole  is 
a  representative  book  in  a  double  sense. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  most  of  the  references 
to  the  literature  of  each  subject  are  to  books 
aud  articles  in  German;  but  this  is  only,  an¬ 
other  indirect  proof  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
book  is  doubly  needed  by  English  readers.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  historical  and  biographi¬ 
cal  headings  should  much  abound,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  those  which  relate  to  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  Church  are  fully  repre¬ 
sented.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  found 
which  is  wanting,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
excellent  judgment  has  been  exercised  in 
keeping  the  articles  within  reasonable  and 
proportionate  limits.  The  very  appearance  of 
the  pages  shows  that  they  have  not  been 
padded,  and  the  perusal  of  articles  selected 
quite  by  chance  shows  a  brevity  and  terseness 
of  statement  which  is  entirely  commendable. 

America  To-day  :  Observations  and  Reflections. 
By  William  Archer.  New  York:  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  12mo.  Pp.  vii.,  260.  1899. 

11.26. 

Americans  have  frequently  had  the  Scotch¬ 
man’s  wish  fulfilled,  and  have  seen  them¬ 
selves  as  others,  particularly  Englishmen,  have 
seen  them.  That  view  has  not  always  been 
either  flattering  or  discriminating,  and  the 
words  of  the  observer  have  not  always  received 
the  applause  of  the  observed.  Some  of  our 
visitors  have  come  with  an  evident  purpose 
not  to  be  pleased,  and  have  found  plentiful 
cause  for  the  comments  which  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  make,  plenty  of  texts  upon  which  to 
hang  their  discourses.  It  is  therefore  a  dis¬ 
tinct  pleasure  to  find  a  book  in  which  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  appreciation  and  criticism  are 
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mingled  in  an  inverted  and  unwonted  propor¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Archer  came  for  a  second  time  to 
onr  shores  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  he  found  many  changes. 
But  he  found  many  things  to  praise  as  well 
as  some  to  blame,  and  we  have  a  very  judicious 
blending  of  the  two  sentiments.  He  has  not 
taken  a  brief  for  either  side,  and  he  has  ex¬ 
hibited  the  trained  hand  of  the  journalist 
whose  eyes  are  in  his  head  and  whose  pen  is 
that  of  a  ready  writer.  We  cannot  agree  with 
all  of  his  praise  or  with  all  of  his  blame,  but 
we  can  see  plainly  that  he  has  held  the  mirror 
faithfully  to  the  part  of  America  which  passed 
under  his  observation. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Poems  oj  Cabin  and  Field,  by  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of 
the  season,  republished  from  the  edition  of 
1896.  Paul  Dunbar’s  verse  melts  the  reader’s 
heart  with  its  soft,  pathetic  music,  and  the  full 
series  of  photographic  illustrations  by  the 
Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club,  set  off  as 
they  are  by  Alice  Morse’s  decorative  borders, 
give  the  book  an  artistic  completeness  which 
is  not  often  reached.  The  illustrations,  the 
poems  and  the  borders  all  run  together,  each 
telling  the  same  story  in  the  way  appropriate 
to  its  art.  The  photographs  tell  again  to  the 
eye  the  story  the  poems  interpret  to  the  im¬ 
agination.  As  to  Mr.  Dunbur’s  verse,  the 
examples  given  of  it  in  this  volume  go  far  to 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  his 
race.  The  verses  have  in  them  the  melody  of 
the  native  dialect,  with  no  loss  of  dignity  in 
the  versification.  The  rhythmical  movement 
runs  on  in  soft,  unbroken  music.  The  imagina¬ 
tive  presentation  makes  each  line  a  picture  in 
itself.  The  little  poems  tell  their  story  com¬ 
pletely  and  the  longer  ones  sustain  their  inter¬ 
est  to  the  end.  The  whole  book  is  a  pathetic 
glimpse  to  a  social  condition  which  we  rejoice 
in  as  gone,  and  of  which  now  that  it  is  gone 
forever,  those  who  suffered  most  under  its 
thrall  can  celebrate  in  the  romance  of  fiction 
and  verse,  just  as  the  never  ending  theme  of 
modern  romance  is  the  feudalism  which  lives 
in  romance  only  as  it  has  died  in  reality.  (Dodd 
and  Mead.  |1.60. ) 

The  Calendars  for  1900  are  bewildering  in 
number,  variety  and  brilliant  workmanship. 
We  name  among  them  those  published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  Zogbaum, 
American  Wild  Flowers,  American  Indians, 
The  Thulstrup  Calendar,  Football  Calendar, 
Calumet  Calendar  and  others,  all  novel,  artis¬ 
tic  and  amusing.  Appleton  and  Company  pub¬ 
lish  a  striking  example.  The  Richard  Mansfield 
Calendar.  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company 
publish  The  Kipling  Kalendar  for  19(X).  B.  F. 
Mansfield  has  an  Omar  Khayyam  Calendar, 
-and  R.  H.  Russell  offers  a  long  list  in  which 
we  note  The  Golf  Calendar,  The  Chinese  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Calendar,  The  Sports  and  Seasons,  The 
Cupid,  The  Cowboy,  The  Picaninny,  The 
Zodiac  Calendar  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  an 
extraordinary  list,  which  if  it  shows  nothing 
else,  illustrates  the  law  of  evolution  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex  and  from  the  one  plain 
character  of  a  guide  through  the  year  to  an 
exceedingly  complex  development  in  the  art  of 
giving  pleasure. 

The  “F”  Almanac,  1900,  edited  by  Frances 
J.  Barnes,  General  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Woman’s  Branch,  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  has  a  good  portrait  of  Miss  Willard 
facing  the  title  page  and  contains  those  of 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  other  noted  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  women,  views 
of  places  where  the  society  has  branches,  and 
descriptions  of  them  from  Miss  Willard’s  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  Almanac  is  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  work  in  Mission  Lands.  (Mrs.  Frances 


B.  Yarnell,  No.  1011  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
25  cents. ) 

A  pretty  present  for  a  lover  of  bird-life  at 
this  Christmas  season  is  presented  by  a  superbly 
illustrated  edition  of  Boh:  the  Story  of  our 
Mocking-Bird,  by  Sidney  Lanier.  The  text  has 
the  delicate  touch  of  the  poet’s  pen  when 
turned  to  verse,  and  the  reader  almost  feels 
that  he  has  watched  the  growth  of  the  pet 
bird.  The  brush  of  the  utist,  Mr.  A.  R.  Dug- 
more,  has  made  the  impression  the  more  real 
and  vivid.  The  reader’s  appreciation  is  divided 
between  the  writer  of  the  words  and  the  maker 
of  the  colored  pictures,  and  one  can  scarcely 
decide  between  them  and  their  respective 
charms.  (Scribner’s.  |1.50. ) 

In  A  Little  Girl  in  Old  Philadelphia,  Amanda  M. 
Douglas  gives  in  charmingly  quaint  language 
a  story  of  Revolutionary  days.  The  strict  and 
strait-laced  educational  methods  were  tem¬ 
pered  with  love.  Sparkles  of  fun  glisten  here 
and  there  amid  the  serious  shadows  of  the 
time.  The  story  brings  the  heroine  into  happy 
young  ladyhood.  (Dodd  and  Mead.  |1.50. ) 

The  Family  of  the  Sun,  Conversations  with  a 
Child,  by  Edward  S.  Holden  LL.D.  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  course  begun  in  Earth  and 
Sky,  and  gives  an  easily  understood  account  of 
the  relations  of  the  sun  and  planets,  elucidated 
by  illustrations  and  plates.  The  text  is  large 
and  clear,  a  delight  to  the  eye.  (Appleton’s 
Home  Reading  Books.  50  cents. ) 

The  True  William  Penn,  by  Sydney  George 
Fisher.  The  Messrs.  Lippincott  have  done 
the  public  a  marked  service  in  publishing  The 
True  George  Washington,  The  True  Benjamin 
Franklyn,  and  now  The  True  William  Penn. 
The  last  is  a  character  one  cannot  afford  not  to 
be  acquainted  with,  a  man  whom  it  is  an  edu¬ 
cation  to  know.  The  laborious  task  of  reading 
dry  records  and  prosy  documents  has  been  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Fisher  with  so  much  pains¬ 
taking  and  skill  that  he  has  winnowed  out  the 
simple  truth  from  the  chaff  and  dust  of  years. 
There  is  no  hysteria  in  the  work — no  hero 
worship.  It  is  the  man  himself  one  meets — the 
strange  mixture  of  courtier  and  Quaker — of 
radical  idealist  and  wealthy  man  of  the  world. 
And  all  through  the  biography  there  is  a  strong 
under-current  that  cannot  fail  to  draw  its 
readers  through  the  manners  and  morals  of 
that  eventful  period.  It  is  more  than  the 
story  of  William  Penn — it  is  the  finished  picture 
of  the  times  and  lives  among  which  he  lived. 
(Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  $2. ) 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk,  First  Series,  by  William 
J.  Long.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fields  and 
woods  near  home  may  seem  to  be  much  alike, 
but  in  reality  each  animal  has  its  individual 
expression  and  ways,  just  as  boys  and  girls 
have.  They  know  and  recognize  each  other, 
as  a  hen  does  her  chickens.  The  results  of 
Mr.  Long’s  study  of  certain  of  these  beasts  are 
interestingly  narrated  for  children.  (Ginn. 
Illustrated.  65  cents. ) 

Loyal  Hearts  and  True,  by  Ruth  Ogden,  is 
the  story  of  a  group  of  children  who  live  in  a 
Navy  Yard.  The  time  is  the  present,  1898. 
The  events  of  the  war  enter  into  these  chil¬ 
dren’s  lives  and  they  become  ardent  patriots, 
of  course.  Some  discussions  of  morals  and 
manners  are  brought  in.  A  very  interesting 
little  book.  (Stokes.  Illustrated  |1.50. ) 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  children’s  books,  and 
sure  to  be  the  dear  delight  of  the  little  ones,  is 
Clara  D.  Pierson’s  Among  the  Farmyard  People. 
It  is  prettily  and  most  naturally  illustrated  by 
F.  G.  Gordon  and  tells  The  Story  that  the 
Swallow  didn’t  Tell  and  the  tale  of  The  Lamb 
with  the  Longest  Tail,  and  how  The  Oxen  Talk 
with  the  Calves  and  how  The  Bay  Colt  Learns 
to  Mind,  and  many  other  delightful  things  in 
the  most  enchanting  way.  (Dutton.  $1.25) 

- Our  dear  old  friend  Mother  Goose  is  out 

this  year  with  250  pictures  by  F.  Opper  to 


illustrate  her  Nursery  Rhymes.  Such  pictures  I 
One  would  fain  be  a  child  again  to  learn  [  the 
alphabet  out  of  this  book,  and'To.see  just  what 
kind  of  a  shoe  the  old  woman  lived  in,  and 
how  Jack  jumped  over  the  candlestick,  to 
realize  the  essential  crookedness  of  the  crooked 
man  and  all  his  belongings  and  to  take  this 
charming  book  to  bed  with  one  o’  nights. 

(Lippincott. ) - There  is  a  little  boy  we  wot 

of  who  will  be  beside  himself  with  joy  when 
he  finds  under  his  Christmas  tree  Maud 
Humphrey’s  Little  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  with 
stories  and  verses  by  Mabel  Humphrey.  Few 
who  have  not  children  in  the  house  realize 
the  intense  earnestness  with  which  the  little 
men  in  onr  nurseries  have  lived  in  the  wars  of 
the  years  just  past,  but  those  who  do  will  like 
to  give  these  little  people  the  joy  of  owning 
this  most  timely,  well'  conceived  and  well 
executed  gift  book.  (Stokes.  $1.25.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Missionary  Record  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  celebrates  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  with  a  pictorial  cover  and 
illustrations. 

,^The  holiday  edition  of  The  Magazine  of  Art 
(Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York,  $3.5U  annual  sub¬ 
scription,  35  cents  per  number)  deserves  special 
mention  for  the  rich  variety  of  its  contents 
and  the  completeness  of  its  art  news  and 
survey. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Macmillan  Company 
have  secured  the  publishing  rights  of  those  of 
Mr.  James  Lane  Allen’s  books  which  have 
hitherto  been  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  This  gives  them  tbe  control  of  a 
of  Mr.  Allen’s  works  up  to  the  present  times 
and  makes  possible  a  uniform  edition  for  which 
the  desire  has  often  been  expressed. 

T'ia  Crucis  reached  its  thirty- fifth  thousand 
when  it  had  been  published  just  thirty-four  days. 
The  Macmillans,  its  publishers,  announce  a  most 
promising  book  for  children  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright,  The  Dream  Fox  Story  Book, 
to  follow  in  the  successful  series  which  already 
includes  Tommy  Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts ; 
and  Wabeno,  the  Magician. 

One  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sun  publishes  in  The  Youth’s  Companion  a 
graphic  and  every  way  wholesome  account  of 
what  boys  and  girls  coming  to  the  city  in 
search  of  employment  have  to  endure  and  their 
very  general  disappointment.  “How  1  acted 
the  missionary  and  what  came  of  it,  ’  ’  is  a  true 
tale  of  the  chain  of  events  by  which  Henry 
Stanley  brought  civilization  and  Christianity 
into  the  heart  of  Africa. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  St.  George 
Mivert,  the  distinguished  Roman  Catholic 
naturalist,  is  to  vary  his  literary  activity  from 
the  line  of  evolution  and  religion  and  publish 
a  novel  which  is  said  to  be  already  more  or  less 
ready  for  the  press  and  will  turn  on  the  ritu¬ 
alistic  controversy.  As  we  hear  it  will  take 
in  another  way  and  on  the  new  ground  of 
romantic  literature  the  same  position  which 
the  author  has  so  long  represented  as  to  the 
harmony  of  evolution  with  natural  and  revealed 
religion. 

The  current  Popular  Science  Monthly  covers  a 
wide  range  of  topics.  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dings  contributes  an  interesting  article  on 
Exact  Methods  in  Sociology,  its  object  being 
precision  in  the  formulations  of  sociological 
laws.  The  best  methods  are  fully  outlined  and 
it  is  the  author’s  claim  that  by  following  these 
methods  and  filling  out  his  tables  new  statis¬ 
tical  inquiries  can  be  stimulated  and  this  pre¬ 
cision  in  sociological  matters  obtained.  The 
Education  of  a  Neminist  is  a  finely  worked 
out  and  amusing  piece  of  satire  directed  against 
one  of  the  popular  “isms”  of  the  day.  The 
Development  of  the  American  Newspaper  is  a 
study  of  journalism  from  1800  to  date.  At 
first  the  idea  was  to  give  news  obtained  by 
letters,  stage  drivers,  etc.  as  viewed  by  the 
editor,  his  opinions  forming  the  longer  part  of 
the  paper,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  New  York  Herald  changed  all  that  by 
getting  and  publishing  the  news  from  all  over 
the  world,  so  that  in  time  the  disseminator  of 
editorial  opinion  vanished  before  the  purveyor 
of  real  news.  The  Value  of  the  Study  of  Art, 
Agricultural  Education  in  Foreign  Countries, 
Malay  Folk-lore,  and  other  articles  are  val¬ 
uable  and  instructive.  The  Editor’s  Table 
is  well  served  as  usual.  (Appletons. ) 
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The  Watchman,  premising  that  in  the  New 
Testament  Christians  are  not  thoaght  of  ex¬ 
clusively  as  isolated  units,  but  as  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  church  relations,  thus  proceeds: 

The  simple  statement  of  this  fact  suggests  a 
good  many  trains  of  reflection.  For  one  thing 
it  certainly  shows  the  importance  of  being 
jealous  for  the  good  name  and  influence  of  the 
churches  to  which  we  belong.  The  sacrifices 
that  we  are  to  make  for  the  church  are  not  al¬ 
together  those  of  time  or  money  or  effort.  We 
are  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  of  our  feel¬ 
ings,  our  preferences,  our  prejudices,  and  even 
to  hold  our  convictions  under  the  leash  of  love 
and  forbearance  lest  we  should  injure  the 
church.  What  a  different  record  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  influence  many  a  church  might  have  had, 
if  this  plain  dictate  of  New  Testament  princi¬ 
ples  had  been  observed ! 

Then,  too,  it  is  useless  for  the  church  to  be 
preaching  to  the  world  how  human  society 
should  be  reconstructed  unless  it  illustrates  its 
principles  in  the  circle  of  its  own  membership. 
Most  of  the  problems  that  are  involved  in 
bringing  about  the  ideal  life  of  a  city  or  a 
state  are  involved  in  the  bringing  about  the 
ideal  relations  of  the  members  of  a  church  to 
each  other.  Let  a  church  in  its  own  circle 
give  the  world  a  practical  example  of  how 
people  should  live  together  and  help  each  other, 
and  unite  for  the  good  of  others,  and  that  will 
be  far  more  effective  toward  ushering  in  social 
reforms  than  the  declaration  from  pulpits  as 
to  what  a  city  or  a  state  should  do,  when  the 
church  within  its  own  circle  does  not  do  those 
things. 

Many  religious  people  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  profoundly  the  need  of  a  revival  of  religion. 
In  spite  of  what  may  be  presented  from  statis¬ 
tics,  and  from  the  great  congregations  of  a  few 
churches,  we  all  know  that  things  are  in  a 
perilous  state.  The  land,  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth,  has  seldom  stood  in  greater  need 
of  a  revival  of  religion.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  new  way  to  promote  a  revival ;  but  some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed  than  that  individuals 
should  feel  this;  churches  must  feel  it,  and 
the  best  work  that  pastors  and  individuals  can 
do  is  to  seek  to  awaken  in  the  churches  the 
hunger  and  thirst  after  God’s  power  and 
blessing  upon  the  institutions  of  religion.  It  is 
through  the  churches  that  the  blessing  will  come. 

The  Independent,  recurring  to  the  Negro 
Problem,  invokes  the  good  spirit  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  of  justice  in  all  our  intercourse  with 
our  increasing  Africo- American  population; 
this,  on  every  ground,  including  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  time  may  come,  in  some  parts, 
when  we  shall  be  asking  for  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  at  their  hands.  Our  contemporary 
writes  in  a  spirit  of  concern,  as  will  be  seen: 

There  are  eight  millions  of  them  in  the 
states  where  the  problem  is  to  be  settled.  In 
some  states  they  are  more  than  half  the  popula¬ 
tion.  A  third  of  a  century  ago  they  were  all 
ignorant,  just  out  of  slavery.  Now  they  are 
rapidly  gaining  education  and  property.  Some 
are  noble,  ambitious  men;  some  are  vicious 
and  criminal.  They  know  their  rights,  they 
must  and  should  demand  them.  The  higher 
they  rise  the  louder  they  will  speak;  the  more 
they  are  crushed  down  the  more  they  will  re¬ 
sist.  If  their  rights  are  not  granted,  with  full 
equality  to  intelligence  and  thrift,  there  will 
be  conflict,  it  may  well  be  much  violence,  or 
even  insurrection.  A  desperate  earnestness  is 
required  to  guide  ambitions  aright,  to  bold  re¬ 
sentment  within  bounds,  and  all  the  time  to 
multiply  and  intensify  the  forces  that  make 
for  education  and  profitable  industry.  And  we 
mean  among  the  white  people  quite  as  much 
as  among  those  we  call  negroes,  many  of  whom 
are  more  white  than  black.  There  is  a  black 
terror  impending  right  here  among  us.  in  our 
own  country.  What  mean  the  disfranchise¬ 
ments;  what  mean  the  lynchings;  what  mean 
the  indignant  protests  of  the  whole  negro  press 
but  that  there  is  danger  ahead,  and  danger  that 
must  become  more  and  more  serious  till  this 
criminal  caste  spirit  is  driven  out?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  exa^  garate  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Nothing  else  presents  so  critical  a 
danger.  If  we  love  our  country,  if  we  love 
humanity,  we  must  bend  every  energy  to  solve 
this  question,  and  to  give  to  those  states  where 
the  danger  lies  all  the  possible  advantages  of 
education  for  the  ignorant,  and  the  lessons  of 
justice  and  charity  for  the  intelligent,  and  the 


development  of  a  public  sentiment  which  will 
make  law  paramount  over  passion,  which  shall 
substitute  courts  for  mobs,  and  which  shall 
rejoice  to  see  ec^nal  laws  equally  administered 
for  the  protection  of  all  the  people.  Let  others 
be  blind  and  silent  on  this  subject ;  we  cannot  be. 


The  Presbyterian  thinks  that  William  II.  of 
Germany  is  showing  himself  to  be  a  wiser  and 
abler  man  than  he  was  accounted  to  be,  and 
that  not  very  long  ago.  He  is  the  father  of  a 
very  interesting  family  of  four  or  five  sons  and 
one  daughter ;  and  as  for  the  Empress  mother, 
she  is  a  sincere,  active  Christian  woman,  after 
the  strict  Lutheran  pattern: 

He  is  coming  into  such  general  appreciation, 
year  by  year,  and  is  touching  his  own  and 
other  lands  in  so  many  ways  that  the  latest 
name  given  to  him  is  “the  many-sided 
William.’’  There  seems  to  be  much  basis  for 
this  designation.  He  is  a  superior  linguist. 
Says  Professor  W.  Wagernagel  D.D.  in  the 
Lutheran:  “He,  of  course,  speaks  English  and 
French  fluently  and  without  German  accent, 
but  he  also  freely  converses  in  Italian,  Dutch 
and  Swedish,  and  even  knows  Russian.  His 
enemies  admit  that  he  is  a  singularly  eloquent 
speaker  and  seems  to  know  everything. ’’  He 
understands  governmental  affairs  in  all  their 
intricacies  and  complications.  He  has  mili¬ 
tary  aptitude  of  the  highest  order.  He  is  in¬ 
terested  in  scientific  and  practical  movements, 
and  is  keenly  awake  to  the  stir  and  throb  of 
our  live  age  But  it  is  said  that  he  is  “an 
honest  Christian.  ’’  This  is  most  to  his  credit. 
He  is  generous  and  benevolent,  donating  yearly 
a  thousand  sewing  machines  to  poor  women. 
In  kindly  ministries  he  is  nobly  seconded  by 
the  Empress,  who  takes  special  pleasure  in 
visiting  poor  mothers,  and  in  providing  outfits 
for  their  infants.  She  is  in  connection  with 
the  parochial  deaconesses,  who  are  expected 
to  inform  her  of  all  cases  where  help  is  needed. 
Facts  like  these  do  much  to  endear  the  royal 
personages  to  the  humble  classes  as  well  as 
to  raise  them  in  public  esteem  and  honor. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  is  mindful  of  a 
time  when  grand  organs,  storied  windows, 
and  the  balanced  ritual  of  prayer  and  praise 
were  less  in  evidence  than  in  this  our  day : 

If  we  were  to  make  a  list  of  the  things  which 
the  first  Christian  church,  as  it  was  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  did  not  have,  we  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  and  think  it  could  not  have  been  a 
church  at  all.  It  had  no  church  building,  no 
pipe  organ,  no  choir,  no  pew-holders,  no  sub¬ 
scription  list,  no  treasurer,  and  no  pastor. 
What  would  we  think  of  our  church  if  it  were 
stripped  of  all  these  things?  Yet  one  thing  it 
did  have  that  may  be  our  greatest  lack,  rhe 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Kindled  by  fire 
from  heaven,  how  it  burned  and  flamed  with 
zeal,  how  great  was  its  work,  what  multitudes 
were  added  to  it,  what  a  powerful  impulse  it 
gave  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth?  A 
church’s  life,  then,  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  it  possesses. 
A  costly  building,  an  artistic  choir,  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher,  and  a  fashionable  congregation 
do  not  in  themselves  make  a  true  church.  We 
may  go  into  a  church  that  has  all  these  things, 
and  then  go  into  some  bare  hall  where  a  few 
Christians  are  worshiping,  and  we  may  feel 
that  the  plain  hall  is  a  truer  church,  has  in  it 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  glory  of 
God,  than  the  costly  establishment.  These  ex¬ 
ternal  appliances  of  the  church— its  material 
shell — are  good  and  even  necessary  in  their 
place  and  are  not  to  be  depreciated.  They  cost 
us  a  good  deal  of  money  and  we  must  have 
them.  But  they  are  not  the  church,  and  they 
are  not  what  the  church  is  for.  They  are  only 
means,  and  we  are  to  use  them  only  as  means 
to  spiritual  life  and  fruit. 

The  Congregationalist  reminds  ns  that  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  Father  Damien  died  of  leprosy 
n  the  leper  settlement  at  Molokai,  one  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands: 

The  story  of  his  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  life 
having  been  written  by  a  visitor  to  the  islands, 
with  extravagant  embellishment  of  the  facts, 
was  widely  circulated  and  the  priest  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  many  Protestant  pastors  as  a  saint 
and  a  hero.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  M.  Hyde  of 
Honolulu,  knowing  that  much  of  what  was 
being  reported  of  Damien’s  character  was  not 
true,  wrote  for  The  Congregationalist  a  simple 
statement  of  the  facts.  For  this  Dr.  Hyde  was 
savagely  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 


the  secular  press.  He  was  accused  of  slander 
and  lying,  though  his  statements  were  cor¬ 
roborated  by  perfectly  trustworthy  testimony. 
In  particular,  he  was  aspersed  by  a  letter  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  had  been  his 
guest.  Stevenson  extolled  Damien  and  spoke 
bitterly  and  contemptuously  of  Hyde.  In  the 
■recently  published  volume  of  Stevenson’s  let¬ 
ters  is  one  describing  Father  Damien.  In 
what  it  says  and  implies  everything  that  Dr. 
Hyde  had  said  of  him  is  admitted.  But  it  is 
made  evident  that  the  two  men  who  wrote 
about  him  had  quite  different  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  a  saint.  Similar  differences  of 
view  probably  occasioned  for  the  most  part  the 
very  bitter  controversy  in  the  newspapers. 
But  justice  is  done  to  Dr.  Hyde’s  memory  by 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  letter,  which  is  as  follows : 

“We  must  take  folks’  virtues  as  we  find 
them  and  love  the  better  part.  Of  old  Damien, 
whose  weaknesses  and  worse  perhaps  1  heard 
fully,  I  think  only  the  more.  He  was  a  Euro¬ 
pean  peaf^ant,  dirty,  bigoted,  untruthful,  un¬ 
wise,  tricky,  but  superb  with  generosity, 
residual  candor,  and  fundamental  good-humor; 
convince  him  he  had  done  wrong  (it  might 
take  hours  of  insult)  and  he  would  undo  what 
he  had  done  and  like  his  corrector  better.  A 
man,  with  all  the  grime  and  paltriness  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  a  saint  and  hero  all  the  more  for  that.  ’  ’ 

Zion’s  Herald  says  that  its  city  of  Boston  has 
a  system  of  high  license  on  which  it  prides 
itself,  and  yet,  the  fact  more  and  more  stands 
out  there  as  elsewhere,  that  law  ever  so  care¬ 
fully  devised,  are  little  worth  save  as  backed 
by  an  alert  public  sentiment : 

The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  state.  Men 
of  probity  and  reputation  are  selected  with 
great  care.  An  efficient  police  force  waits  on 
the  bidding  of  the  board.  In  spite  of  this,  one 
cannot  enter  the  city  through  the  Northern 
Station  without  running  a  gauntlet  of  liquor 
saloons.  They  are  sown  throughout  the  city. 
In  their  general  character,  on  the  average, 
they  are  not  above  the  ordinary  grogshop.  The 
drug  stores  are  open  seven  days  in  the  week. 
They  are  known  to  be  large  sellers  of  intoxi¬ 
cants,  in  many  cases.  Illicit  sales  are  abund¬ 
ant.  The  farce  of  the  licensed  victualer,  who, 
because  of  his  license  to  serve  the  hungry  on 
Sunday,  may  sell  drinks  every  day  in  the 
week,  is  silly  nonsense.  No  wonder  that 
hard-headed  men  of  business  appeared  before 
the  board  not  long  since  and  protested  against 
any  more  venders  of  intoxicants  in  a  locality 
which  already  boasted  eighteen  saloons,  six 
druggists,  and  three  grocers  licensed  to  sell 
liquor,  within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  feet. 
Their  complaint  was  that  the  saloons  depre¬ 
ciated  property  and  they  could  not  rent  their 
houses  to  paying  tenants.  License  does  but 
little  to  regulate  a  traffic  which  carries  ruin  to 
communities,  and  demoralizes  the  public  con¬ 
science. 

The  same  paper  says  that  the  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fiction  that  prohibition  now  prohibits 
in  Maine  is  false  and  debauches  the  consciences 
of  the  people.  It  urges  all  to  drop  differences 
and  join  in  the  heroic  struggle  which  Mr. 
Berry  is  making  to  secure  a  better  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

The  Christian  Register  is  greatly  cheered  by 
the  liberal  spirit  dominant  at  the  recent  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Congress  held  in  St.  Louis. 
Everything  is  now  coming  its  way ! 

Not  one  orthodox  sect  now  remains  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  broadening  and  liberaliz¬ 
ing.  Even  the  Roman  Church  has  been  touched 
by  the  spirit  of  modern  thought.  It  is  adjust¬ 
ing  itself  with  unexpected  readiness  to  a  new 
life.  Can  a  church  expect  to  be  heeded,  when 
teaching  honesty,  so  long  as  it  professes  to 
believe  what  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be¬ 
lieve?  This  movement  is  notable  because  it 
is  going  on  inside  of  sect  lines.  The  sects 
have  still  a  great  and  invaluable  mission. 
They  stand  for  religions  individuality.  The 
destruction  of  sects  would  necessarily  end  only 
in  another  sect,  and  that  an  all  powerful  cen¬ 
tralized  power.  The  world  waited  for  federal¬ 
ism  as  an  idea  for  creating  unity  that  fusion  of 
states  or  nationality  never  could  or  did  create. 
Federation  of  sects  is  a  higher  idea  than  oblit¬ 
eration  of  religions  lines  of  work. 


OUK  OFFER  FOR  1900. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  free  to  January  1, 
1900,  to  all  new  subscribers  sending  in  one 
year’s  subscription  at  |3. 00.  Ministers  at  |2. 00. 
Clubs  of  five  or  more  at  |2. 00  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion.  See  our  offer  for  1900  on  page  26. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

MNDAY,  DKCEMBER  31,  1899. 

Review. 

CJoLDEX  Text. — Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  sonl, 
and  forget  not  all  bis  benefits. — Ps.  ciii.  2. 

NEXT  YEAR’S  LESSONS. 

As  usual  on  this  last  Review  Sunday  of  the 
year  we  look  forward  to  the  work  of  the  year 
that  lies  before  us. 

It  is  after  very  careful  deliberation  that  we 
have  decided  to  give  up  the  weekly  exposition 
of  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons.  Not  indeed 
because  we  have  seen  reason  to  abandon  our 
conviction  that  this  series  is  based  upon  the 
best,  the  true  ideal  of  Sunday-school  teaching. 
Rather,  because  it  is  the  best  method  of  Bible 
teaching  in  the  Sunday-school  that  has  yet 
been  devised.  Its  very  excellence  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  reason  why  no  exposition  of  the 
weekly  lesson  section  need  be  given  in  a 
paper  like  ours.  The  supreme  quality  of  the 
Bible  Study  Union  system  is  that  it  sends  the 
student  not  to  the  Lesson  Helps,  but  to  the 
Bible.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  little  Quar¬ 
terly,  of  whatever  grade,  must  be  in  the  pupil’s 
hands.  Its  questions  and  notes  are  the  guide 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  passage,  and  in  the 
lower  grades  no  other  guide  is  heeded  or  would 
be  useful.  By  the  time  the  students  of  this 
method  have  reached  the  higher  grades  they — 
and  their  teachers — have  passed  beyond  the 
need  of  having  their  study  done  for  them  by 
the  lesson  exposition.  They  have  learned  to 
study  for  themselves;  to  seek  at  first  hand  the 
light  they  need  as  to  the  deeper  meaning,  the 
historic  background,  the  intellectual  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  of  study. 

Therefore,  although  The  Evangelist  was  the 
first  religious  paper  to  recognize  the  value  of 
this  system  and  to  advocate  its  adoption,  it 
must  cease  here  to  lend  it  the  factitious  aid 
of  the  weekly  presentation  before  our  readers, 
though  it  will  not  cease  as  occasion  may  serve, 
as  the  subject  may  be  germane  to  the  thought 
of  the  hour,  to  point  out  its  excellencies  to 
those  interested  in  Sunday-school  work. 

The  field  being  thus  left  clear  for  the  study 
of  the  International  lesson,  it  will  be  our  ear¬ 
nest  endeavor  to  be  increasingly  helpful  to 
those  teachers  and  elder  pupils  who  use  this 
series.  Much  new  light  has  broken  forth  from 
the  Word  of  God  during  the  nine  years  that 
the  present  writer  has  prepared  these  weekly 
expositions,  and  although  writer  and  readers 
have  gone  together  through  the  life  of  our 
Lord  five  times  within  that  period  the  subject 
is  more  fruitful,  more  full  of  interest,  more 
capable  of  illumination  by  careful  study  than 
ever  before.  The  halp  which  may  be  derived 
from  maps,  plans  and  charts  will  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  nor  that  which  pictorial  art  can  give. 
An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  show  our 
Lord  Jesus  in  his  actual  earthly  environment, 
in  the  midst  of  the  scenes,  the  customs,  the 
religious  beliefs,  the  political  influences  of  his 
time,  that  his  heavenly  glory  may  the  more 
brightly  shine  through  the  veil  of  his  humilia¬ 
tion  and  the  full  effulgence  of  his  revelation  of 
God  with  us  become  a  reality  to  every  soul  who 
studies  these  pages. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON, 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  more  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  lesson 
series  for  the  next  eighteen  months  forbids  ns 
to  repeat  the  words  of  commendation  which 
we  wrote  six  months  ago  on'onr  preliminary 
review  of  the  series.  It  seemed  tons  then  that 
the  modification  of  the  plan  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  many  years  past,  a  modification  un¬ 
questionably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
Study  Union  system,  was  a  hopeful  feature  and 


greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  next  year’s  lessons 
in  International  series.  More  careful  study  for¬ 
bids  ns  to  entertain  this  hope.  There  is  indeed 
an  evident  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
connected  chronological  study  of  the  Bible,  but 
it  now  appears  to  ns  that  so  far  as  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  it  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  method 
and  of  consistency. 

The  lessons  in  this  course  are  indeed  assigned 
in  an  approximately  chronological  order  from 
the  four  Gospels ;  but  they  apparently  follow 
no  known  harmony,  nor  indeed  any  consistent 
principle  of  arrangement.  To  many  of  the 
lessons  thus  selected  additional  material  has 
been  attached,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
completing  the  narrative.  The  assumption 
that  the  lesson  selections  really  mark  the  steps 
of  progress  in  Christ’s  life,  and  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  material  always  has  some  connection 
with  the  lesson  to  which  it  is  attached,  un¬ 
doubtedly  accounts  for  the  claim  that  this  course 
gives  a  well  balanced  outline  of  Christ’s 
life.  If  this  were  true  these  lessons  would 
mark  a  distinct  advance  step  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  lesson  system,  and  it  is  with  deep  dis¬ 
appointment  that  we  find  careful  examination 
to  show  that  the  outline  does  not  warrant  this 
expectation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  divisions  of  the 
Scripture  material  are  not  well  balanced.  The 
first  six  months  of  the  lessons  cover  Christ’s 
life  up  to  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  his 
ministry.  Then  follow,  in  round  numbers, 
two  months  on  the  ministry  in  northern  Gali¬ 
lee,  four  months  on  the  Perean  ministry,  and 
three  months  on  the  closing  week,  followed  by 
seven  lessons,  nearly  two  months,  on  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  subsequent  appearances  of  Christ, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  sixth  quarter  from 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Now  to 
give  a  whole  year  to  the  study  of  the  last  year 
of  Christ’s  life,  ard  only  six  months  to  all  bis 
previous  life,  including  the  large  amount  of 
interesting  material  connected  with  the  Gali¬ 
lean  ministry,  throws  his  entire  life  into  a 
false  perspective,  and  makes  it  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  present  it  in  due 
proportion  by  means  of  these  lessons.  This  is 
especially  true  in  a  course  which  like  this 
seeks,  apparently,  to  avoid  Christ’s  teachings 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  dwell  mainly  on 
the  incidents  of  his  life. 

Again,  there  is  an  immense  and  unaccounta¬ 
ble  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  among  the  lessons  themselves.  Some 
lessons,  including  the  additional  material 
which  must  be  studied  in  order  to  get  a  full 
view  of  Christ’s  life,  are  greatly  overloaded 
with  important  matter,  while  others  have  no 
additional  material,  and  but  little  in  the 
lessons  themselves.  Thus  there  are  but  nine 
verses  all  told  in  the  lesson  on  The  Great  Com¬ 
mission,  ten  in  the  lesson  on  Zacchacus,  and 
thirteen  in  the  lesson  on  The  Good  Samaritan. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  verses  in  the  lesson  on  the  Birth 
of  Christ — including  the  Prologue  to  John’s 
Gospel,  both  genealogies,  the  annunciations  to 
Zacbarias,  to  Mary  and  to  .Joseph,  Mary’s 
visit  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist — a  mass  of  material  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  cover  in  one  lesson. 

So  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
verses  in  the  lesson  on  The  Man  Born  Blind, 
including  the  whole  of  the  very  important  and 
difficult  material  in  John  vii.,  viii.  while  in 
the  lesson  on  The  Lord’s  Supper  there  are  one 
hundred  and  sixty  seven  verses,  including 
thirty  seven  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  the 
whole  of  John  xiii.  xvi.  Further,  this  addi¬ 
tional  material  sometimes  relates  to  events 
immediately  preceding  the  lesson,  sometimes 
to  subsequent  events,  and  sometimes  to  events 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lesson, 
either  logically  or  chronologically. 


This  erratic  distribution  of  material  makes  it 
impossible  to  present  an  orderly  view  of 
Christ’s  life  by  means  of  this  outline.  It  also 
prevents  any  intellectual  self  consistency  in  the 
treatment  of  the  lessons.  For  if,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommend  and  expect,  the  additional 
material  is  used,  some  lessons  are  so  long  that 
they  can  be  treated  in  broad  outline  only, 
while  others  are  so  short  that  they  must  be 
studied  minutely  to  fill  the  lesson  period.  But 
two  such  diametrically  opposite  methods  of 
study  cannot  be  employed  in  one  course  of 
lessons  without  producing  mental  confusion. 
Neither  teachers  nor  scholars  will  know  what 
is  expected  of  them  from  week  to  week.  The 
result  probably  is  that  lesson  writers  as  a  rule 
are  contenting  themselves  with  studying  the 
lesson  proper  in  tbe  same  homiletic  fashion  as 
heretofore,  without  paying  much,  if  any, 
attention  to  the  additional  matter.  They  are 
in  fact  shut  up  to  this  if  they  would  have 
some  consistent  method  of  study,  althongh  it 
effectually  prevents  the  study  of  Christ’s  life 
as  a  whole. 

Hardly  less  important  a  disadvantage  is  the 
fact  that  things  naturally  associated  are 
strangely  disconnected.  Thus  the  turning  of 
water  into  wine  at  Cana  is  separated  from 
Jesus’  revelation  of  himself  to  the  first  five 
disciples,  with  which  it  belongs,  and  is  put  as 
additional  matter  with  the  lesson  on  Jesus  and 
Nicodemus,  with  which  it  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  Christ’s  trouble  with  the  .Tews 
on  the  Sabbath  question,  which  resulted  in  the 
first  plots  to  kill  him,  and  which  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  immediately  precedes  the  choosing  of 
the  Twelve,  and  was  indeed  the  occasion  for 
his  withdrawal  from  Capernaum  at  the  time 
tbe  Twelve  were  chosen,  is  passed  by  unnoticed 
at  that  point  in  the  lessons,  and  is  taken  op 
as  additional  matter  a  month  later  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lesson  on  the  healing  of  the  cen¬ 
turion’s  servant.  It  would  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  use  this  important  material  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obscure  more  completely  the  vital 
relation  of  the  Sabbath  question  to  the  progress 
of  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Still  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  fact  that  the  sermon  on  the  Bread 
of  Life,  which  ended  his  popularity  in  Galilee, 
and  brought  his  ministry  there  to  a  sudden 
close,  is  separated  by  a  quarterly  review  and 
another  lesson  from  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  of  which  it  is  the  sequel,  and  in 
close  connection  with  which  it  must  be  studied 
in  order  to  understand  the  importance  of  this 
great  crisis.  The  Sabbath  question  and  the 
crisis  at  Capernaum  were  the  two  hinges  on 
which  Christ’s  Galilean  ministry  turned,  and 
to  disconnect  them  from  their  proper  relations 
is  to  do  irreparable  violence  to  the  connected 
study  of  his  life. 

Again,  small  and  comparatively  unimportant 
incidents  are  made  tbe  subject  of  lessons  to 
which  really  important  events  and  teachings 
are  made  subordinate.  Thus  tbe  minor  miracle 
of  the  healing  of  the  ten  lepers  is  made  a 
lesson,  to  which  is  appended  as  additional 
matter  the  greatest  of  Christ’s  miracles,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  Just  why  this  miracle, 
which  occasioned  the  first  official  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin  against  Christ’s  life,  and  was  the 
most  important  turning  point  in  the  last  jear 
of  his  ministry,  should  be  thus  thrown  into 
the  background  is  not  clear,  but  it  certainly 
shows  that  the  lessons  were  selected  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  something  else  than  their  relation  to 
the  development  of  Christ’s  life  as  a  whole. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  tbat  as  always  hereto¬ 
fore  in  the  International  system  they  were 
selected  for  their  homiletic  rather  than  for 
their  historical  value.  They  are  what  the 
committee  entitles  them;  “Studies  in  the  Life 
of  Jesus,’’  and  not,  like  the  Bible  Study 
Union  Lessons,  a  connected  study  of  his  life. 
That  in  many  respects  they  will  prove  useful 
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is  beyond  question.  Any  faithful  study  of  the 
Gospels  is  useful.  But  it  seems  clear  that  they 
will  not  afford  that  connected  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ  for 
which  the  great  multitude  of  intelligent  teach¬ 
ers,  who  for  whatever  reason  adhere  to  the 
International  series,  have  been  ardently  hoping. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

The  Heavenly  Record. 

Pec.  2.S.  God’s  book.  Ps.  139 : 14-34. 

26.  A  book  of  remembrance.  >Ial.  8 : 16-18. 

37.  A  book  of  enrollment.  Heb.  13:^34. 

38.  A  l)ook  of  life.  Phil.  4:1-3. 

29.  Judged  from  God’s  record.  Rev.  20:  11-15. 

30.  Blotted  out  because  of  sin.  Ex.  33  :  30-3:1. 

31.  Topic.— The  heavenly  record.  Luke  10:  20; 

Rev.  8:  1-5. 

(A  New  Year’s  Meeting.) 

It  was  a  sublime  moment  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.  The  seventy  had  returned  not  only  tri¬ 
umphant,  but  exultant.  “With  joy,’’  they 
said,  “even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  in 
thy  name.’’  Like  thunder  peal  and  lightning- 
flash  from  a  clear  sky  come  Christ’s  words. 
“Howbeit  in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits 
are  subject  unto  you ;  but  rejoice  that  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven.’’  Power  to  be¬ 
come  God’s  children  is  a  greater  boon  than 
power  to  work  miracles.  Great  deeds  are  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  grace  given 
ns,  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  the  upbuilding  in 
Christ’s  likeness,  and  eternal  life  with  him. 
Not  only  is  obedience  better  than  sacrifice,  it 
is  better  than  service.  To  the  truth  which 
Christ  here  compresses  into  a  sentence,  Paul 
gives  a  section  in  First  Corinthians.  “Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
but  have  not  love,  1  am  become  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  ’  ’  Love  outranks  elo¬ 
quence,  knowledge,  miraculous  power.  Above 
the  devotion  which  would  surrender  all  sub¬ 
stance,  or  die  at  the  stake,  love  stands  pre¬ 
eminent.  Summit  after  summit  of  achieve¬ 
ment  is  mentioned,  but  above  each  and  all  of 
these  love  towers.  In  his  final  climax  he  con¬ 
trasts  faith,  hope  and  love,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  love.  The  world-wide  conquest  for 
which  Christ  taught  us  to  pray,  “Thy  king¬ 
dom  come,  thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,  ’  ’  can  only  be  realized  by  individ¬ 
ual,  internal  transformation.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  bowed  knees,  but  of  broken,  contrite 
hearts. 

Did  not  Christ  then  appreciate  miraculous 
power?  Does  he  despise  good  works?  On  the 
cciitrary  he  demands  them.  He  ever  exalts 
them,  we  often  belittle  them.  With  him  they 
are  of  divine  origin,  we  often  regard  them  as 
a  human  product.  With  them  we  would  pur¬ 
chase  heaven,  he  regards  them  as  the  fruits  of 
the  heaven  born  spirit.  Christ  did  not  seek 
fruit  from  the  barren  tree  in  order  that  it 
might  become  a  fig  tree,  but  because  it  was  a 
fig  tree.  The  good  Samaritan  manifested  his 
thoughtful  mercy  to  the  poor  fellow  who  had 
fallen  among  thieves  not  that  he  might  thereby 
win  heaven,  but  that  he  might  manifest  the 
heaven  already  in  him.  Christ’s  fault  with 
Priest  and  Levite  was  that  there  was  barren¬ 
ness  where  there  ought  to  have  been  fruit. 
Because  he  never  tries  to  gather  grapes  from 
thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles,  he  said  to  Nico- 
demus,  “Ye  must  be  born  again.’’  Christ 
turned  the  thoughts  of  the  seventy  to  the  true 
source  of  power  in  order  that  they  might  not 
lose  power. 

Riding  through  the  country,  one  sees  now 
and  again  trees  on  which  are  several  varieties 
of  apples.  One  or  more  branches  of  the  tree 
bear  small,  sour  fruit.  Other  branches  are 
laden  with  golden  pipins,  and  still  others  with 
luscious  Baldwins.  A  part  of  the  tree,  not  the 
whole  tree  has  been  grafted.  Partial  instead 
of  entire  consecration  produces  somewhat 
analagous  conditions.  Some  give  a  tithe  of 


all  that  they  possess  whose  temper  and  tongues 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Other  hearts  are 
wondrous  kind  and  gracious,  but  now  and  then 
wild  passions  overwhelm. 

This  evening’s  sun  will  set  on  1899,  to¬ 
morrow  morning’s  sun  will  rise  on  1900.  As 
the  old  year’s  death  gives  the  new  year  birth, 
the  supreme  question  is  as  to  “The  Heavenly 
Record.’’  Not  how  do  I  stand  with  men,  or 
self,  but  how  do  I  stand  with  God?  Have  I 
lopped  off  some  sins,  or  all  sins?  Entire  or 
partial  consecration?  For  every  Christian  the 
aim  of  this  last  year  of  the  century  ought  to 
be  all  of  God,  as  well  as  all  from  God. 

If  our  names  are  written  in  heaven  it  is 
because  of  God’s  grace,  not  because  of  our 
achievement.  We  have  this  boon  through 
Christ’s  atoning  sacrifice,  not  because  of  our 
heroic  service.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  Prodi¬ 
gal  to  come  to  himself,  he  must  go  to  the 
Father. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  South 
India  Christian  Endeavor  Union  was  held  at 
Nellore  on  the  14th  and  16th  of  September,  and 
it  was  universally  admitted  to  be,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  a  most  successful  gathering.  It  was 
the  largest  meeting  of  the  union  so  far  held, 
there  being  present  as  accredited  delegates  36 
missionaries  and  leaders,  and  188  native  mem¬ 
bers,  exclusive  of  the  Nellore  missionaries  as 
delegates.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
meeting  was  about  350.  To  reach  Nellore  by 
rail,  30  missionaries  and  116  native  delegates 
traveled  43,240  miles.  Ten  missions  were 
represented  as  follows:  The  American  Baptist, 
Canadian  Baptist,  Arcot,  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  American 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  Independents,  The  Lon¬ 
don  Mission,  American  Madura,  and  Methodist 
Episcopal. 

The  Secretary’s  report  showed  a  gain  of  60 
societies  and  3,864  members,  making  154  socie¬ 
ties  at  present.  It  is  hoped  that  South  India 
will  continue  to  hold  at  least  another  year  the 
two  prize  banners  now  in  its  possession,  the 
Junior  of  all  India  and  the  Junior  world. 
Both  banners  were  present  at  Nellore  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  somewhat  unique 
form  of  Junior  Christian  Endeavor,  Dr. 
Downie  told  the  story  of  a  Brahman  baby 
whose  parents  attempted  to  bury  it  alive,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  it  was  a  girl,  but  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  very  act,  the  child  being  par¬ 
tially  buried.  Being  deserted,  the  child  was 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  missionaries.  When 
held  up  to  the  audience  she  cutely  threw  a 
kiss  at  them,  which  naturally  was  loudly 
cheered.  Another  baby  was  also  shown  which 
had  only  a  few  days  before  been  given  to  Miss 
Downie  to  be  brought  up,  the  mother  having 
deserted  both  child  and  husband,  and  the  latter 
had  no  way  of  caring  for  it.  The  father  is  a 
shulra,  but  is  inquiring  after  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

A  novel  method  of  exchanging  greetings  was 
employed  by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  As  the 
conventions  were  held  on  the  same  dates,  and 
were  only  thirty  miles  from  each  other,  two 
delegates  from  each  convention  carried  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  other,  making  a  feeling  of  closer 
fellowship  between  the  ^sister  states  than  had 
ever  existed  before.  _ 

To  beep  the  post-offices  closed  on  Sunday  is 
the  endeavor  of  the  White  Plains,  New 
Rochelle  and  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Endeavorers. 
And  so  far,  backed  by  a  number  of  business 
men,  they  have  succeeded,  though  the  post- 
office  department  has  been  petitioned  to  open 
the  offices.  The  Mt.  Vernon  local  union  is  also 
working  to  close  the  saloons  that  are  violating 
the  Sunday  law. 


This  year  the  American  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  fifty- third  annual  meeting  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. ,  with  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  The  young  people’s  rally  was  held  in 
the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  and  was 
an  eventful  occasion.  Twelve  societies  were 
represented.  The  decoration  of  the  church, 
the  general  arrangements,  and  the  expense  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  gathering  were  all  provided  for 
by  the  Endeavorers,  under  the  careful  direction 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

The  Rev.  Jee  Gam,  the  first  ordained  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Chinese  in  America,  told  the  story 
of  the  Endeavor  Society  of  San  Francisco  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor. 
It  was  a  thrilling  account,  this  society  stand¬ 
ing  second  among  all  the  brave  Endeavorers 
of  the  United  States  in  their  percentage  of 
gifts  to  missions. 

Golden  Gate  Endeavorers  have  been  doing 
more  than  welcoming  their  boys  back.  Other 
“boys’’  are  still  in  the  Philippines,  and  many 
regiments  are  preparing  to  sail  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Both  on  the  departing  transports  and  in 
Manila,  there  is  great  need  of  good  literature. 
President  Whitney  says  large  quantities  have 
been  furnished  in  San  Francisco,  but  nowhere 
near  enough.  Will  not  all  Endeavorers  help 
in  this  work  by  sending,  prepaid,  fresh  papers 
and  magazines  and  good  books  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
McCoy,  Secretary  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  Mason  and  Ellis  streets,  San 
Francisco,  who  will  see  to  its  distribution. 

GOOD  KEWS  FROM  ALASKA. 

A  recent  visit  to  Alaska  impressed  me  deeply 
with  the  spiritual  power  in  our  work  amon 
the  natives.  Such  good  news  has  just  come 
from  the  native  church  at  Juneau  that  I  desire 
to  share  it  with  all  lovers  of  Home  Missions 
just  as  it  came  to  us.  C.  L.  Thompson, 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

“Another  quarter  of  ministerial  labors  with 
this  people  is  now  at  its  close.  1  have  the 
pleasure  of  stating  that  it  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  quarter  for  religious  stimulation 
since  I  came.  Last  Sunday  fully  two  hundred 
natives  were  packed  and  crowded  into  our 
church.  We  could  not  accommodate  all  who 
came.  As  it  was  at  our  communion  service 
eighteen  adults  were  received  into  membership 
on  profession  of  their  faith  and  twelve  little 
ones  baptized.  For  the  quarter  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1899,  twenty-five  adults  were  received 
on  profession  of  their  faith  and  fourteen  little 
ones  were  baptized.  This  is  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  baptisms  which  I  have  had  any  one 
quarter  since  I  came  here.  In  looking  over 
my  record,  I  find  that  sixty-three  adults  have 
been  added  to  our  church  on  profession  of 
their  faith  since  January  1,  1899,  against 
twenty-four,  the  largest  number  any  previous 
year.  Also  forty-three  infant  baptisms,  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  year  since  January  1,  one  hundred 
and  six  baptisms.  What  is  so  gratifying  to 
me  is  to  see  how  faithful  they  are  in  church 
attendance  and  how  earnest  they  are  in  their 
religion.  Every  service  is  largely  attended 
and  bears  the  impress  of  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit.  The  whites  are  astonished  to  see  the 
crowds  of  natives  coming  to  and  going  from 
church.  No  doubt  it  is  a  reproof  to  some  of 
them.  The  one  collection  of  last  Sabbath 
amounted  to  six  dollars.  I  hav*  presented  the 
request  of  the  Board  for  a  penny  a  week  from 
each  member.  And  you  trill  get  tt  too.  This  of 
course  will  be  a  special  effort  and  not  come 
out  of  the  regular  collections.  We  mean  to 
do  all  we  can  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
here  on  earth.  We  believe  in  faith  and  works 
and  not  in  faith  alone. 

You  can  imagine  what  a  rousing  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  service  we  had — giving  thsuiks  to  God  not 
only  for  general  blessings,  but  for  his  special 
blessing  of  pouring  out  bis  Spirit  upon  us  in 
such  a  marked  way.  Very  sincerely, 

L.  F.  Jones. 

“  P.  S.  — An  after- thought.  I  thought  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  seventeen 
complete  families  have  been  received  into 
church  this  pswt  year.  Two  of  these  families 
consist  one  of  seven  and  the  other  of  eight 
souls.  Several  consist  of  four  and  five  souls. 

L.  F.  J.’’ 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

THE  COST  OF  JOT. 

Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson. 

The  cost  of  joy  Is  joy ;  for  in  the  sea 
A  brook  no  longer  may  an  idler  be ; 

The  ocean  lifts  her  ships  and  bears  them  on— 

Our  sweet  old  hillside  troubadour  is  prone. 

The  cost  of  joy  is  joy ;  June  brings  the  rose ; 

But  clad  in  tears  the  violet  springtime  goes ; 

The  rose  of  passion,  with  her  hot  red  breath. 

Is  love's  first  silent  messenger  to  death. 

The  cost  of  joy  is  joy  ;  suns  fright  the  moon ; 
r  The  rainbow  hope  dissolves  in  truth’s  high  noon ; 
To-day  costs  yesterday,  in  heart  and  brain- 
immortal  life,  the  sum  of  earthly  gain. 

—The  Chmtian  Advocate. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

A  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  Bible  study 
of  late,  especially  to  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  More  books  on  the  general  subject  have 
been  issued  within  the  last  five  years  than  in 
any  corresponding  period  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  topic  is  becoming  a  favorite 
theme  for  lecturers,  both  men  and  women.  In 
the  Sunday-school  there  is  certainly  a  new 
impulse  to  study ;  the  schools  are  waking  up 
to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  really  studying 
their  lesson,  and  the  teachers  to  a  sense  of  their 
doty  to  make  the  very  best  possible  prepara¬ 
tion  to  meet  their  scholars.  At  present  the 
Sunday-school  lessons  of  the  International 
Series  are  in  the  New  Testament;  and  the 
number  of  valuable  works  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  to  throw  light  upon  the  Gospels  is  sim¬ 
ply  amazing ;  but  even  more  striking  is  the 
amount  of  attention  that  is  concentrated  upon 
the  Old  Testament  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  the  happiest  possible  circumstance, 
and  one  full  of  hope  for  the  immediate  future. 
Until  very  lately  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  neglect  the  Old  Testament.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  New  Testament  at  the  expense  of  the 
Old,  and  to  assume  that  the  Old  is  not  of  great 
importance  to  us,  who  are  so  blessed  as  to 
have  the  New. 

But  of  late  we  have  begun  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  matrix 
of  the  New,  of  the  truths  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  parent  of  those  of  the  New,  and  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  value  of  the  histories  and  the  poetry 
and  the  wisdom  and  prophecy  and  law  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  having  formed  the  minds  and 
characters  of  those  into  whose  midst  the  Sav¬ 
iour  of  the  world  would  be  born,  and  to  whom 
the  Gospel  would  first  of  all  be  proclaimed. 

*  A  great  writer  has  sought  to  show  how  ever 
since  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
Christian  thought  has  been  an  ordejly  and 
natural  development,  each  new  attainment  of 
the  mind,  however  uoique  and  however  much 
a  product  of  or  a  message  to  its  own  time, 
yet  being  precisely  related  to  all  that  has  come 
before,  as  if  it  and  they  were  all  strung  upon 
one  thread  of  holy  communion  with  God. 
There  is  as  real  a  continuity,  even  of  a  more 
marked  character,  between  the  truths  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  truths  of  the  New.  We 
cannot  perfectly  apprehend  the  Gospel  without 
a  knowledge  of  all  that  preceded  the  Gospel, 
any  more  than  we  can  understand  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  without  a  knowledge  of  that  towards 
which  from  the  very  beginning  it  was  leading 
— the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  Think  of  this,  parents,  and  begin  your 
children’s  religions  training  with  the  dear  old 
Bible  stories. 


The  one  angel  voice  has  barely  time  to  tell 
its  message,  when,  as  if  unable  longer  to  be 
silent,  “suddenly”  the  “multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  pours  out  its  praise.  ’  ’  I  adhere 
to  the  old  reading  which  divides  the  angel 
chorus  into  three  clauses,  of  which  the  first 


and  second  may  be  regarded  as  the  double 
result  of  that  birth,  while  the  third  describes 
its  deepest  nature.  The  incarnation  and  work 
of  Christ  are  the  highest  revelation  of  God. 
The  wondrous  birth  brings  harmony  to  earth. — 
Alexander  MacLaren. 


DOLLS  THAT  I  HAVE  KNOWS  AND  LOVED. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

My  first  recollection  of  a  doll  was  when  I 
was  four  years  old.  No  doubt  I  had  had  dolls 
before  that  time,  but  the  first  one  that  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  my  memory  wa’’ 
one  our  old  English  nurse  made  for  me.  My 
mother  was  very  ill  aud  it  was  necessary  for 
the  children  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  Probably 
op  to  that  time  I  had  had  “rag  dolls”  made 
of  a  small  roll  of  cloth,  with  a  piece  of  calico 
tied  around  the  waist  line  for  a  dress.  Dolls 
were  not  plenty  and  cheap  as  they  are  now 
and  breakage  was  something  not  to  be  allowed, 
so  I  delighted  myself  with  these  handy 
make-shifts.  I  am  sure  it  was  our  English 
nurse  who  made  the  first  sewed  doll  that  I 
can  remember.  She  took  a  small  roll  of  cotton 
cloth  and  sewed  it  up  in  the  back  and  sewed 
a  smaller  roll  up  for  arms  and  put  them  on  the 
back,  leaving  room  enough  for  the  head.  The 
doll  had  no  feet,  but  it  was  easy  in  those  days 
to  “make  believe”  she  had.  Nurse  made  a 
dress  of  turkey  red  calico  for  her  and  a  black 
silk  apron  to  tie  around  her  waist.  How  well 
I  remember  that  black  silk  apron!  It  was 
trimmed  with  lace,  like  the  one  my  mother 
wore.  The  part  of  the  roll  that  represented 
the  face  was  marked  with  ink  to  designate  the 
eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  and  straight  daubs 
of  ink  were  drawn  across  the  sides  of  the  lore- 
head  for  hair.  I  was  happy  indeed  when  I 
took  this  beautiful  dolly  in  my  arms  and  sat 
in  my  little  wooden  rocking  chair  to  sing  her 
to  sleep.  I  handled  her  as  carefully  as  if  she 
had  been  a  real  live  baby  like  my  little  brother 
in  the  cradle. 

My  next  dolly  was  also  made  of  cloth  and 
was  called  a  rag  doll,  but  it  deserved  a  better 
sounding  name.  A  young  lady  who  lived  neigh¬ 
bor  to  us  was  a  deft  hand  at  making  rag  dolls 
and  painting  their  faces.  She  made  my  sister 
and  me  each  one  for  a  Christmas  present.  I 
remember  jnst  how  they  looked  as  they  hong 
on  the  side  of  our  well  filled  stockings  by  the 
chimney — they  were  too  large  to  be  put  inside 
of  the  stockings.  My  sister’s  doll  had  on  a 
blue  and  white  calico  dress  and  my  doll’s  was 
pink  and  white.  Both  dolls  had  brown  linen 
aprons  feather-stitched  in  red  worsted,  like  the 
little  girls  wore  at  that  time.  Their  dresses 
were  made  with  low  necks  and  short  sleeves 
like  those  we  wore,  and  they  had  on  em¬ 
broidered  pantalettes  like  our  best  ones.  Both 
dolls  had  on  slat  sunbonnets  made  of  blue  and 
white  checked  gingham. 

So  much  did  we  love  those  dolls  that  I  re¬ 
member  to  this  day  their  faces  as  perfectly  as 
the  faces  of  many  of  those  dear  ones  in  the 
home  circle  at  that  time,  who  have  long  since 
passed  away.  Those  home-made  dolls  filled 
our  lives.  We  were  not  ashamed  to  take  them 
in  or  arms  when  we  went  walking  through  the 
capitol  park  of  old  Albany  where  we  lived,  and 
when  we  went  to  grandpa’s  farm  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  dolls  went  with  us. 

Well  do  I  remember  driving  in  the  carryall 
with  father  and  mother  to  grandpa’s  one  hot 
summer  day,  and  how,  coming  down  the 
mountain  the  horse  fell  down,  and  threw  me, 
with  my  precious  doll,  out  over  his  head.  I 
was  on  the  front  seat  with  father.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  neither  of  us  was  hurt.  My  doll’s 
name  was  Arabella  and  my  sister’s  Isabella. 
They  were  named  for  some  very  fine  ladies 
grandmamma  used  to  tell  us  about,  who  were 
young  when  she  was. 

Happy  days  with  those  dearly  loved  dollies! 


Beautiful  times  with  them  in  the  old  garret 
at  home  and  beautiful  times  in  the  big  out  of 
doors  on  grandpa’s  farm,  when  we  had  little 
tea  parties  out  on  the  rock  in  the  pasture,  by 
tbe  pretty  little  brook. 

Our  next  dolls  were  store  dolls.  Our  dear 
mother  went  to  New  York  with  father,  and 
she  promised  if  we  would  be  very  good  chil¬ 
dren  while  she  was  gone,  she  would  bring  ns 
something  very  nice. 

We  wondered  what  it  would  be.  It  seemed 
such  a  long  week  while  she  was  gone ;  we  had 
never  been  without  mother  before — and  then 
she  was  not  only  coming  back  herself,  but  she 
was  going  to  bring  ns  something  nice.  It  was 
a  great  event  to  look  forward  to,  for  children 
did  not  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  toys  and 
books  as  they  have  now ;  something  was  some¬ 
thing. 

When  the  two-wheeled  cab  backed  up  to 
the  front  door,  bringing  mother  and  her  big 
traveling  basket  and  carpet  bag  from  the 
steamboat  our  joy  knew  no  bounds.  Mother 
brought  in  the  traveling  basket.  It  had  covers 
on  tbe  top  opening  toward  tbe  handle  in  the 
middle.  She  sat  that  basket  down  on  the 
table,  took  off  her  bonnet  and  pelisse,  opened 
it  and  took  out  two  lovely  wax  dolls  One  had 
black  eyes  and  dark  hair  and  the  other  had 
fiaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  dark  haired 
doll  was  given  me  and  the  flaxen  haired  one  to 
my  sister.  Mine  was  dressed  in  pink  silk  and 
my  sister’s  in  blue  silk.  My  mother  took 
occasion  to  explain  that  those  dolls  could  be 
played  with  only  on  state  occasions ;  they  were 
to  be  kept  in  the  upper  drawer  of  the  bureau 
in  the  spare  room.  Our  little  brother  stood 
by  and  looked  on,  admiring  the  dolls  as  much 
as  we  did,  but  when  mother  put  a  Noah’s  ark 
in  his  hands  he  quite  forgot  the  fascinations 
of  the  new  wax  dollies. 

Well,  our  new  treasures  were  put  in  the 
bureau  drawer  up  stairs,  but  every  day  we 
used  to  go  in  and  open  the  drawer  and  look  at 
them  and  sometimes  when  nice  careful  com¬ 
pany  children  came,  we  were^allowed  to  take 
them  out  and  play  with  them  awhile.  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  had  just  been  published  aud  we 
had  been  so  infatuated  with  the  little  girl 
Eva,  that  we  both  wanted  to  name  our  dolls 
Eva.  We  did  have  quite  a  little  dispute  over 
it,  as  we  both  felt  that  the’two^dolls^  should 
not  have  the  same  name.  But  as  I  was  the 
older  and  the  one  to  set  a  good  example  to 
the  younger,  I  gave  up  all  right  and  title  to 
the  name  of  Eva  and  calledjmy^doll  after  my 
dear  mother— Eliza.  It  was  not  such  a  pretty 
name  for  a  doll,  but  it  was  mother's  name, 
and  she  was  so  pleased  that  I  had  chosen  it 
that  I  scored  quite  a  success.  '  In  fact,  my 
sister  said  in  a  moment  of  humiliation  and 
confidence  that  she  was  willing  to  change 
names.  But  I  said.  No — I  did  not  believe  in 
giving  names  and  changing  them  afterwards ; 
parents  did  not  do  that  wayjwith  their  children. 

Our  little  curly-headed  brother  was  the  dear¬ 
est,  sweetest  little  brother  in  the  whole  world, 
but  he  had  a  special  partiality^for  wax.  In 
every  work  basket  in  those  days  there  were 
pieces  of  wax  to  wax  thread  with,  to  make  it 
stronger  as  well  as  smoother.  Jin  every  piece 
of  mother’s  wax  were  tiny  prints  of  little 
brother’s  teeth.  He  would  nibble  at  the  wax, 
even  though  mother  had  forbidden  him  to  do 
it,  time  and  time  again.  Oh !  the  pity  of  it ! 
One  day  when  we  were  at  school  he  got  into 
the  spare-room,  climbed  up  by  a  chair  and 
opened  that  drawer  and  ate  the  wax  off  from 
those  dollies’  faces ! 

O,  how  my  sister  and  I  cried  when  we  found 
it  out.  Before  my  sister  stopped  to  think,  she 
had  grabbed  the  little  brother  and  had  left  the 
impress  of  her  teeth  in  his  arm,  asking  him 
how  he  liked  being  bitten  like  that. 

Mother  did  her  best  to  repair  damages,  and 
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made  the  dolls  fairly  presentable,  but  they  were 
not  kept  for  show  dolls  after  that ;  we  played 
with  them  every  day  and  loved  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  disfiguration  of  their  pretty  faces. 

After  that  I  had  jointed  dolls — Dntch  dolls — 
they  used  to  call  them.  They  were  wooden 
dolls  with  joints  in  their  limbs  and  they  could 
sit  down  and  fold  their  arms  together  and  hold 
things.  I  learned  to  sew  making  clothes  for 
them.  When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  my  moth¬ 
er’s  aunt  came  to  visit  us,  and  she  said  I  was 
getting  too  old  to  play  with  dolls — she  thought 
I  ought  to  spend  my  time  in  learning  to  be  use¬ 
ful.  These  words  of  my  great  aunt  made  me, 
in  a  conscientious  moment,  give  my  dolls  to  my 
sister,  but  after  she  had  gone,  I  wanted  them 
all  back  again,  and  sister  magnanimously  gave 
them  to  me.  After  giving  them  away  and  then 
taking  them  back  two  or  three  times,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  really  was  too  old  and  too  big  to 
play  with  dolls  any  more,  and  I  gave  them  to 
her  for  good.  But  to  this  day  I  love  to  think 
of  the  doll- time  of  my  life  and  my  heart  goes 
out  to  the  little  girls  who  love  their  dollies, 
and  take  comfort  with  them,  and  when  any 
mishap  comes  to  them  I  know  how  to  give 
them  real  heartfelt  sympathy. 

FEAR  AND  DEATH. 

(an  ARAB  LEGEND.) 

The  spirit  of  the  PlaKue  entered  the  gate. 

One,  watching,  asked,  “  How  many  wilt  thou  slay  ?  ” 

“  A  thousand,”  spake  tlie  Spirit,  “is  iny  quest.” 

Tlie  Plague  made  end  The  -pirit  left  the  gate. 

The  watcher  cried  “Ten  thousand  didst  thou  slay.” 

“  Nay,  one,”  the  Spirit  said,  "  Kear  killed  tlie  rest.” 

—It.  ]{.  liinrhfr,  in  December  Venturu- 

“JEST  LET  IT  HURT”  ! 

Charles  Frederic  Goss  D.D. 

We  were  hunting  among  the  Tennessee  Moun¬ 
tains  and  came  upon  a  log  cabin  on  a  sunny 
Southern  slope.  The  only  evidences  of  pros¬ 
perity  were  to  be  found  in  a  brood  of  tow¬ 
headed  little  children  who  were  scampering 
about  the  door  yard.  The  oldest  was  a  sturdy 
lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  He  told  ns  his  own 
name  in  answer  to  our  query,  and  then  we 
asked  him  that  of  a  little  shaver  of  five  or 
six,  who  was  tagging  him  around  like  a 
shadow. 

“His  name?  He  ain’t  got  no  name.  We 
jest  call  him  Monkey.  That’s  his  name— jest 
Monkey,  and  he’s  mean!’’ 

“What  does  he  do?’’ 

“Bothers!  Bothers  dad  and  mam  and  all 
the  young  ones  and  me.  He  bothers  me  when 
I  work  and  when  I  play.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Do  you  have  to  work  ?’  ’ 

“Work?  Well,  I  should  say.  Lout  all  the 
wood  that’s  cut  fer  this  here  place.  ’’ 

He  was  a  worker,  sure  enough ;  but  when  he 
heard  the  guns  go  off,  he  went  off  with  them! 
He  followed  us  over  hill  and  vale,  through 
forest  and  clearing  through  stubble  fields  and 
bramble  patches.  As  he  emerged  from  one  of 
those  tangled  masses  of  blackberry  bushes 
which  are  so  common  in  that  region,  I  noticed 
that  his  little  bare  shins  from  his  knee  to  his 
ankle  were  just  streaming  with  blood. 

“Whew!”  said  I  sympathetically. 

“That’s  nothin!’’ 

“Don’t  it  hurt!’’ 

“Hurt?  Yon  bet  it  hurts!’’ 

“What  you  going  to  do  about  it?’ 

“Do?  I  ain’t  a  goin’  to  do  nothin’  but  jest 
let  it  hurt !’’ 

Now  that  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  makes 
men!  “  Jest  let  it  hurt.  ’ ’  Don’t  squeal ;  don’t 
kick;  don’t  put  up  your  lip;  but  “jest  let  it 
hurt.  ’  ’  It  is  not  such  a  bad  education  as  some 
others,  for  a  boy  to  go  stumbling  bare-footed 
around  a  farm  or  through  a  countr;  village. 

I  pity  the  boy  who  has  never  done  it.  Some  of 
the  little  shavers  one  sees  around  our  city 
streets  almost  seem  to  have  been  born  with 
their  shoes  on!  The  thumps  and  scratches 
which  bare-footed  boys  have  to  take  are  good 


things  for  them  in  the  long  run,  although  they 
are  no  fun  at  the  time.  When  a  little  fellow 
is  out  after  quail  or  speckled  trout,  and  gets 
about  five  miles  from  his  mother  and  her 
arnica,  and  then  tears  the  hide  off  his  legs  or 
knocks  the  nail  off  his  toe,  the  very  best  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  “jest  let  it  hurt.  ’’ 

And  for  that  matter,  it  is  the  best  thing  a 
boy,  after  he  has  grown  to  be  a  man  and  come 
to  wear  $7  shoes  can  do,  in  most  of  the  troubles 
of  life.  There  are  just  about  so  many  stones 
and  bramble  patches  lying  along  the  pathway 
of  every  man’s  life,  and  who  ever  he  is,  he 
must  go  through  them  bare-footed  I  At  least  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  kind  of  a  protector 
that  is  stone  proof  and  bramble  proof,  although 
I  have  been  looking  for  them  industriously 
ever  since  I  lost  the  first  toe  nail !  And  the 
sharpest  and  most  careful  man  cannot  dodge 
them  all!  Emergencies  will  come,  when  he 
who  has  been  used  to  creeping  carefully  around 
the  thorny  places,  will  have  to  plunge  reck¬ 
lessly  through,  and  he  who  has  been  always 
looking  down  for  stones,  will  have  to  just  look 
up  and  wildly  take  his  chances!  Scratched 
and  bruised  he  will  be,  and  the  only  question 
of  any  importance  is  how  is  he  going  to  take  it : 

Some  of  us  set  up  a  mighty  howl  of  com¬ 
plaint.  Some  of  us  settle  down  into  a  state  of 
sullen  and  silent  rebellion.  Some  of  us  go 
whining  around  for  other  people’s  court  plaster 
and  arnica. 

But  now  and  then  yon  see  some  little  Spar¬ 
tan  like  my  Tennessee  mountaineer  grown  to 
manhood,  who  straightens  himself  up,  puts  on 
a  cheerful  smile,  and  “jest  lets  her  hurt!’’ 

Those  are  the  kind  of  people  we  admire  and 
love  and  tie  to!  It  will  be  many  a  day  before 
I  forget  the  sight  of  those  bleeding  legs  and 
the  stern  set,  but  cheerful  face  of  the  little 
Tennessean. _ 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

WHERE ! 

Where  do  all  the  daisies  go  ? 

I  know,  I  know  I 

Underneath  the  snow  they  creep. 

Nod  their  little  heads  in  sleep. 

In  the  springtime  out  they  peep ; 

That  is  where  they  go  I 

Where  do  all  the  birdies  go  ? 

I  know,  I  know  I 
Far  away  from  winter  snow 
To  the  fair,  warm  South  they  go ; 

There  they  stay  till  daisies  blow, 

Tliat  IS  where  they  go  \—Selected. 

MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 

Dear  Conductor  :  These  are  some  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  I  have  been  able  to  make  during 
visits  in  the  country  near  New  York  City  last 
summer  and  fall.  When  the  mowing  machine 
was  brought  into  the  fields  and  the  scythes  of 
the  hay  cutters  began  to  mow  down  the  tall 
grass,  whole  families  of  bob-o-links  perched  on 
the  bushes  and  in  the  fence  corners  and  seemed 
much  put  out.  This  was  after  the  Fourth  of 
July.  These  birds  are  shy,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  white  feathers  among  the  black  of 
their  wings  I  should  not  have  known  them. 
They  feed  on  the  seeds  and  insects  hidden  by 
the  tall  grass,  and  when  that  shelter  is  taken 
away.  Bob  has  to  think  up  some  other  place 
to  go  to.  The  young  bob-o-links  are  now  able 
to  fiy  and  after  a  great  chipping  and  consulting 
on  the  edge  of  the  marshes,  the  bob-o-link 
family  flew  off  in  a  body.  It  was  in  the 
evening  after  sunset,  a  little  before  dusk,  for 
they  are  timid  and  fear  the  hawk  and  men’s 
guns.  They  stop  here  and  there  along  the 
route  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  paying  my 
cousins  in  New  Jersey  a  visit  on  their  way  to 
the  rice  fields  of  Eastern  North  Carolina, 
where  they  spend  the  late  summer  and  fall 
months  before  going  on  farther  South. 

The  swallows  were  the  next  travelers  I 
noticed.  They  made  a  great  to  do  in  the  tree 
tops  when  the  unexpected  cool  snap  came  the 


last  of  September  and  soon  the  sky  was  full  of 
black  specks.  They  fly  in  the  day  time,  for 
they  are  not  timid  like  the  bob-o-link.  They 
feed  on  flies  and  winged  insects  and  worms 
and  when  the  cold  kills  these  off,  they  have 
to  go.  They  came  in  flocks  to  the  yard  where 
we  threw  out  crumbs  for  their  benefit,  and  the 
little  sparrows  soon  drove  them  away. 

The  golden  orioles  next  passed  by  from  their 
New  England  homes  and  from  the  northern 
part  of  this  state,  their  yellow  and  brown 
plumage  making  them  known.  Many  of  the 
flocks  we  looked  at  through  a  field  glass  as 
they  passed  overhead.  The  younger  birds 
would  get  tired  and  the  orioles  would  stop  and 
rest  in  the  trees  of  the  grove  out  of  reach  of 
the  cat.  We  had  crumbs  ready  for  the  little 
warblers  on  the  window  sills  of  the  second 
story  where  puss  could  not  get  them,  but  the 
saucy  sparrows  took  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
food.  The  thrushes,  wrens  and  vireos, 
whose  calls  are  heard  in  August,  went  next 
when  other  birds  are  still.  These  all  go  at 
night  and  you  miss  them  from  the  fields  and 
woods  and  know  that  they  are  gone.  Flocks 
from  farther  North  would  light  in  the  garden 
and  peck  among  the  vegetables  that  Jack  Frost 
had  spared  for  flies  or  worms  still  hiding 
among  the  leaves  and  roots. 

A  late  visit  to  the  New  Jersey  shore  the  last 
of  November  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  wild  geese 
going  South.  They  went  late  this  year,  linger¬ 
ing  about  the  bays  and  marshes  to  the  delight 
of  the  hunters  who  thinned  them  out.  They 
started  off  one  bleak  morning  in  a  huge  V 
shaped  cloud,  an  old  one  leading  the  flock  and 
crying  “Honk,  honk!’’  from  time  to  time. 
The  people  along  the  shore  call  them  “honk” 
from  this  cry  of  theirs.  They  flew  out  over 
the  sea  to  get  away  from  the  hunters,  I  think, 
for  I  heard  of  flocks  seen  the  next  day  down  by 
Barnegate  lighthouse.  M.\.ry  Sherrill. 


THE  THEATRF:  of  the  BOEB-BRITI8H  WAR. 

The  campaign  in  Northern  Natal  has  been 
carried  on  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  re¬ 
gions  in  South  Africa,  and  in  a  climate  that 
all  the  year  round  is  like  that  of  our  early 
October,  says  a  writer  in  Collier’s  Weekly. 
Winter  begins  there  about  October,  but  the 
weather  is  mild  and  balmy,  except  after  the 
heavy  rains,  which  have  caused  the  natives  to 
call  it  the  wet  season  instead  of  winter.  The 
town  of  Ladysmith,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  five  thousand  whites,  Indian  “coolies” 
and  negroes,  is  of  third  rank  in  Natal,  and  is' 
rather  progressive,  having  water- works,  illu¬ 
minating  gas,  and  a  small  number  of  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  It  is  situated  near  the  Klip 
River,  in  the  centre  of  a  semi  circle  of  small 
hills,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  fort  and  prison. 
Its  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  small 
county- seat  in  any  of  our  Southern  States. 
North  of  Ladysmith  the  country  is  ppen  and 
dotted  with  low,  stony  hillocks,  fitted  for  the 
Boer  style  of  fighting.  Mimosa  trees  stud  the 
broad  alluvial  valleys,  and  here  and  there, 
from  the  railroad,  farm  homesteads,  bowered 
in  dense  groves  of  blue  gum  trees,  can  be  ob¬ 
served.  Elandslaagte  is  in  a  bleak  and  lonely 
country,  yet  withal  interesting.  The  great 
snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Drakensburg,  thirty 
miles  to  the  westward,  pierce  the  low  hanging 
clouds  and  rise  to  heights  of  twelve  thousand 
feet,  while  in  the  east  are  Isandhlwana  and 
other  Znluland  eminences,  grim  and  hazy  in 
the  distance.  Near  the  passes  in  the  Drakens¬ 
burg,  through  which  the  Free  State  forces 
marched  to  meet  those  of  the  Transvaal,  are 
the  Tugela  Falls,  whose  waters,  falling  over  a 
precipice  of  eighteen  hundred  feet,  can  easily 
be  observed  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles;  the 
Bushmen  caves,  with  their  ancient  pictures  of 
men  and  beasts  carved  in  the  rock ;  Giants’ 
Castle,  a  small  rocky  inclosnre,  where  half  a 
century  ago  sixty  Natalians  held  five  thousand 
natives  at  bay;  ana  scores  of  magnificent  land¬ 
scapes  of  mountain  and  plain. 

At  present  the  Boers  occupy  the  large  area  in 
the  Neck  of  Natal,  control  the  country  and  the 
communication  in  British  Bechuanaland,  west 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  hold  a  large  strip  of 
territory  in  the  north  of  Cape  Colony.  Their 
fighting  has  been  as  valorous  and  effective  as 
their  friends  declared  it  would  be. — Exchange. 
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A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Brace. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Gabrielle  was  held  at  Orvieto  by  a  low  fever 
till  near  Christmas.  As  she  regained  her 
strength,  they  went  with  her  to  Palermo. 
February  found  her,  as  she  declared,  perfectly 
well,  and  again  in  her  beloved  Florence.  She 
took  up  her  old  interests,  but  with  a  new  mod¬ 
eration  aud  new  inspirations. 

Her  sympathies  were  a  good  deal  aroused  for 
the  family  in  the  Via  Oardo.  Things  were 
evidently  going  worse  and  worse  with  them. 
Maud  looked  haunted.  Etta  was  always  cross. 
Mrs.  Richmond  dropped  her  one  sided  smile 
and  sneered  openly  at  her  son-in-law,  while 
his  manner  was  an  unpleasant  mingling  of 
bravado  and  servility.  This  was  the  spirit 
infused  into  the  Vernons’  various  celebrations 
of  Passion  Week. 

Through  all  of  Grood  Friday,  Cunningham 
stuck  to  Jack  like  a  burr,  and  finally  arranged 
that  the  two  families  should  go  together  to 
the  Duomo  next  day  to  witness  the  ceremony 
of  L't  scoppio  del  rarro. 

Cunningham  brought  his  ladies  to  the  palace 
on  Saturday  morning  at  a  needlessly  early 
hour.  He  resumed  his  leech-like  attentions  to 
Jack  till  Mrs.  Richmond  remarked  that  it  was 
plainly  a  new  case  of  Damon  and  Pythias. 

‘  ‘  Harry  has  so  few  friends  here,  ’  ’  Maud  said 
deprecat  ingly. 

“Yesterday,”  said  Gabrielle,  anxious  to  give 
comfort,  “ho  told  Mr.  Vernon  the  plan  of  his 
book.  It  is  very  nice  that  he  means  now  to 
finish  it  at  once.  ’  ’ 

“Nicer,”  said  Mrs.  Richmond,  “than  dis¬ 
porting  himself  on  the  streets  with  questiona¬ 
ble  Americans  behind  four  tandem  horses,  or 
spending  nights  at  Carnival  balls.  ’  ’ 

The  crimsoning  and  blanching  of  Maud’s 
thin  face  had  more  than  once  that  morning 
moved  to  pity  all  but  the  two  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  love  her  best. 

It  was  a  relief  to  the  party  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  swirl  of  life  outside.  Al¬ 
though  still  early  the  Duomo  square  was  a 
surging  sea  of  human  beings,  into  which  fresh 
streams  were  flowing  from  every  direction.  It 
seemed  as  though  all  rural  Tuscany  had  turned 
out,  and  many  unspoiled  peasant  costumes 
heightened  the  effect.  There  were  priests  past 
counting  and  sisters  in  the  habits  of  many 
orders,  and  droll  figures  of  the  loug-coated 
Florentine  police.  A  goodly  scattering  of  sol¬ 
diers  also  added  picturesqueness  to  the  mass 
of  modern  dressed  men,  women  and  children. 

Jack  had  secured  a  picture-dealer’s  balcony 
overlooking  the  square.  As  they  approached 
it  through  a  narrow  valley,  Cunningham  gave 
a  sudden  start  and  lapsed  into  the  comer  of 
the  carriage,  and  upon  reaching  the  shop  he 
remained  inside  with  the  dealer  discussing 
soine  black  canvasses  and  their  promise  of 
renovation.  It  occurred  to  Jack  that  the 
dread  of  duns  might  account  for  this,  and  also 
for  the  over  dose  of  Cunningham’s  society  he 
had  had  of  late. 

If  the  pageant  they  had  come  to  see  were 
only  that  vast  crowd  beneath  Brunelleschi’s 
dome  and  Giotto’s  tower  under  Italy’s  bluest 
sky,  it  would  richly  have  repaid  the  coming  and 
waiting.  Inside  the  cathedral,  thronged  like 
the  square,  services  of  the  utmost  pomp  and 
circumstance  were  in  progress.  Mrs.  Lee  re¬ 
called  the  few  occasions  when  they  had  at¬ 
tended  high  mass  in  the  Duomo,  when  counting 
themselves,  the  attendants,  and  the  beautiful 
gray  cathedral  cat,  there  had  not  been  more 
than  a  score  present.  The  cat  with  unfailing 
feline  instinct  had  picked  Mrs.  Lee  out  as  a 
friend  and  perched  himself  upon  the  prie-dieu 
close  to  her  shoulder.  Mrs.  Lee  wondered  how 
*  CopyiJght.  1899  By  Mary  Bright  Bruce 


it  was  faring  with  pussy  now  that  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  solitude  was  so  invaded.  She  sighed 
with  swelling  heart,  as  she  gazed  down  upon 
the  mass  of  people,  thinking  of  the  multitudes 
on  whom  Christ  had  compassion.  It  seemed 
to  her  almost  a  sin  to  be  taking  part  in  this 
celebration,  which  even  to  many  Italians  ap¬ 
peared  a  mockery  of  religion.  Jack  was  inter¬ 
ested,  but  felt  vast  contempt  for  the  thousands 
of  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  who 
had  come  forth  to  behold  a  feeble  display  of 
fireworks  by  daylight,  to  which  superstition 
attached  an  occult  importance.  To  Gabrielle’s 
artistic  sense  the  whole  scene  had  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  charm.  Mrs.  Richmond’s  absorbing 
sensation  was  that  of  bitter  envy  for  the  wife 
and  mother-in-law  of  the  rich  John  Vernon. 
Poor  Maud  was  one  moment  wishing  that 
Harry  would  come  out  on  the  balcony  and  sit 
beside  her  and  be  amused,  the  next  minute  ex¬ 
periencing  creeping  terrors  lest  Etta  was  not 
safe  and  happy  with  the  Italian  maid.  Maud 
had  her  poor  father’s  capacity  for  worry,  and 
about  as  many  causes  for  worry  as  those  that 
sent  him  to  his  premature  grave. 

A  monumental  car  looming  in  front  of  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  cathedral  was  the 
centre  of  interest.  The  picture-dealer’s  bright¬ 
eyed  wife,  elated  that  her  husband  had  secured 
a  possible  purchaser,  came  upon  the  balcony  to 
explain  the  ceremony  they  were  about  to  wit¬ 
ness.  It  commemorated,  she  said,  the  holy  act 
of  a  crusader  named  Pazzi — not  the  Pazzi  who 
fought  the  Medici,  oh,  no  I  but  one  Passino  of 
blessed  memory,  who  nine  hundred  years  ago 
brought  sacred  fire  from  Jerusalem  riding  back¬ 
ward  on  his  horse  all  the  way,  that  it  might 
not  be  extinguished.  At  high  noon,  when  in 
the  cathedral  the  Gloria  in  the  Mass  should  be 
reached,  a  man  would  mount  a  ladder  behind 
a  wooden  column  raised  for  the  occasion  near 
the  high  altar,  and  he  would  set  free  an  elec¬ 
tric  dove  that  would  fly  down  the  wire  con¬ 
necting  the  column  with  the  monumental  car. 
Its  touch  would  set  off  the  fireworks  that 
represented  heresy  and  all  false  doctrine.  If 
the  dove  did  this,  and  re-entered  the  church 
and  reached  its  starting  point  without  falling 
from  the  wire,  the  omen  for  the  coming  year 
would  be  of  the  best.  All  would  go  well  with 
Holy  Church,  there  would  be  no  war  or  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  the  harvest  would  be  abundant. 
“If  it  fails,”  the  woman  concluded  with  a 
shrug,  and  a  sigh  and  an  expressive  outward 
wave  of  both  palms,  “ah  well — the  saints 
defend  us!” 

As  the  portentous  moment  drew  near,  the 
sense  in  the  air  that  the  oracle  was  about  to 
speak  became  intense,  and  was  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  because  of  the  absolute  silence  that 
pervaded  the  great  assemblage.  It  wanted 
but  a  few  minutes  of  the  stroke  of  noon.  A 
wave,  a  thrill,  of  excitement  swept  through  the 
dense  throng  as  wind  sweeps  a  grain  field — 
the  breathless  hush  was  oppressive.  The  party 
on  the  balcony  leaned  forward  hardly  breath¬ 
ing,  sharing  the  universal  suspense  and  ex¬ 
pectancy. 

A  sudden  disturbance  inside  the  shop  made  a 
painful  break  in  this  profound  stillness.  It 
grew  more  aggressive.  Quick  footsteps,  then 
a  scuffle ;  subdued  voices  grew  loud  in  menace 
and  defiance.  The  defiance  was  uttered  by 
Cunningham  echoed  by  the  picture-dealer; 
then  there  was  a  struggle  at  the  door — a  yell 
from  Cunningham  like  a  wild  animal’s,  a 
spring— and  he  was  upon  the  balcony,  over  the 
railing,  had  dropped  and  was  lost  in  the  surg¬ 
ing  human  sea  below.  The  all  important 
moment  had  come  and  gone.  La  Colomhina  had 
shot  splattering  and  cackling  out  of  the  great 
Duomo  door  and  back  again.  The  big  pin- 
wheel  and  the  fire  crackers  had  exploded  mag¬ 
nificently.  The  silence  of  the  crowd  had  burst 
into  a  hundred  thousand  shouts,  and  at  the 


same  instant  all  the  bells  in  the  city,  hushed 
since  Thursday,  pealed  forth  in  wildest  clangor. 
Those  standing  nearest  the  car,  and  the  larger 
number  of  these  were  peasants,  knew  that  just 
inside  the  door  the  dove  had  fallen  igno- 
miniously  to  the  pavement,  and  their  howls  of 
disappointment  and  execration  were  added  to 
the  general  tumult. 

Such  was  the  moment  when  Cunningham  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight  among  the  living  waves  as 
completely  as  Tito  Melema,  in  his  flight  from 
justice,  disappeared  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Arno. 

Jack  had  no  need  to  ask  what  it  all  meant, 
for  the  dress  of  the  baffled  officers  of  justice 
and  their  excited  talk  told  him  plainly  enough. 
Maud  sank  nearly  fainting  into  her  mother’s 
arms.  Jack  could  only  send  the  ladies  back 
to  the  palace,  and  hold  himself  ready  to  explain 
to  the  officers  how  the  fugitive  came  to  be  of 
his  party. 

“It’s  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be, ”  Jack  said 
when  at  last  he  appeared  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
at  home.  “The  fellow  has  been  getting  money 
upon  different  pretexts  from  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  city,  making  our  name  a  cat’s-paw. 
And  he  has  run  up  large  gambling  debts  and 
has  used  foul  play.  The  officers  caught  sight 
of  him  in  our  carriage  and  tracked  us  to  the 
shop.  ’  ’ 

Just  here  a  note  was  brought  from  Mrs. 
Richmond.  She  had  gone  to  look  after  her 
grandchild,  leaving  Maud  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Lee  and  Dr.  McPherson.  The  note  stated  that 
Cunningham  had  left  a  letter  on  his  wife’s 
dressing  table.  “He  has  deliberately  deserted 
my  poor  child,”  wrote  Mrs.  Richmond,  “and 
he  adds  to  his  crime  insulting  accusations 
against  me.  Nor  is  this  all  his  infamy.  With 
a  false  key  he  has  opened  my  trunk  of  valua¬ 
bles  and  stolen  the  Richmond  jewels.  I  have 
notified  the  police  and  offered  a  reward,  but 
am  utterly  hopeless.  I  cannot  come  to  my 
wretched  daughter  as  little  Etta  is  feverish. 
Tell  my  doomed  child  what  you  must.  How 
can  I  express  my  shame  that  you  are  involved 
in  all  this,  or  my  sense  of  obligation.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Poor  woman,  ’  ’  said  Jack.  ‘  ‘  I  will  double 
the  reward,  but  I  would  wager  anything  he’ll 
never  be  caught.  I  have  one  more  thing  to 
tell,”  and  he  lowered  his  voice.  “I,  next  to 
his  family,  am  his  chief  victim.  He  forged 
my  order  on  my  bank  for  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  and  got  the  money  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  which  accounts  for  his  keeping  so  close 
to  me  to  make  sure  I  didn’t  find  it  out  till  he 
was  off  with  that  and  the  rest  of  his  booty. 
He  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  to-day 
was  his  best  time  to  escape.  ” 

* '  But,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Lee  aghast,  ‘  ‘  how  could 
your  banker  give  him  the  money?” 

‘  ‘  His  skill  would  cheat  anyone,  ’  ’  said  Jack. 
“I  have  given  him  small  sums  of  money  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  orders  on  the  bank.  I  said 
nothing  about  it  to  spare  his  sensitive  pride ! 

I  thought  I  was  helping  him  to  keep  his  family, 
but  it  seems  I  was  only  helping  him  gamble!” 

“Jack,”  said  Gabrielle  breathlessly,  “tell 
me  about  it,  about  the  loans  ’  ’ 

“Why,  the  first  was  at  Madame  R. ’s — you 
remember  her  tea.  There  he  button-holed  me 
with  a  pitiful  story  and  I  gave  him  an  order 
for  five  hundred  lire,  I  believe  it  was,  and  he 
went  through  the  form  of  giving  me  a 
receipt.  ’  ’ 

“Tell  me  about  it — about  his  receipt,”  per¬ 
sisted  Gabrielle. 

“You  think  I  should  not  have  given  him  my 
signature? — true  enough,  but  though  I  despised 
him  I  never  thought  he  was  a  thief.  When  I 
gave  him  the  order  that  night,  he  wrote  a 
receipt.  That’s  all  there  is  about  it.” 

“How?  tell  me,”  begged  Gabrielle,  with  a 
suppliant’s  insistency. 

‘  ‘  Why,  he  took  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  ’  ’ 
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Raid  Jack  half  impatiently,  “and  tore  off  a 
blank  page  and  I  wrote  the  date  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  acknowledgment,  and  he  signed  it.’’ 

“  Jack, ’’ gasped  Gabrielle,  “show  me  that 
receipt.  ’  ’ 

He  went  to  his  desk,  she  keeping  close  to  his 
side.  With  some  difficulty  he  jerked  open  the 
secret  drawer.  It  held  just  one  folded  paper, 
with  characters  in  blue  pencil  on  one  of  the 
folds.  She  bent  as  though  examining  it,  but 
really  blinded  with  rushing  memories.  Jack, 
about  to  tear  the  paper,  turned  it  and  to  his 
surprise  saw  Elizabeth  Richmond’s  name  upon 
the  other  side. 

“Beast!”  he  exclaimed,  “to  take  a  letter  of 
Bessie’s  to  write  his  dastardly  lie  on.”  He 
read  the  page  aloud.  “Poor  little  girl,”  he 
said  feelingly.  “Evidently  he  had  pestered 
her  for  money.  And  I’ve  heard  he  had  trouble 
with  his  family — used  their  name  as  he  did 
ours,  probably.  Ugh!  the  reptile!”  He  tore 
the  paper  and  flung  it  from  him. 

Gabrielle  longed  to  kneel  at  her  husband’s 
feet  and  confess,  and  beg  for  his  forgiveness 
But  she  remembered  her  resolve,  her  vow. 
Why  make  him  suffer  for  what  was  past  and 
gone?  Least  of  all  now  in  the  presence  of 
another  wife’s  real  misery.  Still  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  check  altogether  the  up  welling  of 
contrition,  thankfulness  and  joy.  She  clasped 
her  arms  about  .Tack's  neck  murmuring,  “My 
love  without  reproach!” 

“Come,  come  dear,”  he  said,  “you  are 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  I  wish  these 
people  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea!” 

“Daughter,”  said  her  mother  reproachfully, 
“think  of  poor  Maud;  we  must  go  and  tell 
her  something.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  I  wish  God  would  let  her  die,”  sobbed 
Gabrielle. 

“No  woman  has  a  right  to  die  for  such  a 
man.”  said  Mrs.  Lee.  “She  will  live  for  her 
child.  There  is  a  strange  toughness  about 
these  frail  looking  little  w'omen.  ” 

Maud  Cunningham  lived  through  an  attack 
of  brain  fever  simply  because,  as  Mrs.  Lee 
said,  she  was  tough.  Mrs.  Richmond  was 
meanwhile  fortunately  quarantined  in  her 
apartment  with  poor  Etta,  whose  illness  proved 
to  be  measles.  As  soon  as  possible.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  ordered  both  convalescents  off  to  the 
Baths  of  Lucca  whence  news  came  of  their 
steady  improvement. 

But  to  Mrs.  Richmond  those  waters  were  as 
the  waters  of  Marah — nothing  was  left  her  but 
bitterness.  Utterly  wretched,  remorseful  but 
unrepenting,  consumed  by  impotent  resent¬ 
ments,  goaded  by  aimless  restlessness,  she 
gladly  joined  a  questionable  old  dowager 
countess  for  a  little  excursion,  which,  without 
Maud’s  suspecting  it,  had  Monaco  for  its 
destination. 

In  play  the  wretched  woman  found  distrac¬ 
tion.  Like  most  beginners,  she  won  more  than 
she  lost,  and  her  heart  lightened  as  her  purse 
grew  heavier.  She  always  played  enveloped 
in  her  widow’s  veil  of  thickest  crape,  and  the 
sombre  figure  with  its  fair  run  of  luck  on 
small  stakes  became  a  noticeable  feature  at  the 
tables 

But  an  evening  came  when  play  ran  high  and 
she  forgot  her  caution.  The  hot  air  of  the 
brilliant  salons  quivered  with  light,  was 
freighted  with  the  perfume  of  fiowers  and  the 
aroma  of  cigars,  vibrated  to  music  as  bewitch¬ 
ing  as  any  heard  in  Europe.  More  bewitching 
to  the  ears  of  the  many  enthralled  players  was 
the  chink  of  gold.  The  guests  were  constantly 
winning,  the  bank  losing.  Good  spirits,  good 
luck  were  the  order  of  the  hour. 

A  young  Englishman  just  arrived  attracted 
some  attention  even  in  that  group  of  marked 
types.  His  speech  had  an  English  inflection 
and  an  excessive  lisp.  His  dress  was  faultless, 
his  hair  and  beard  of  auburn  red  contrasted 


with  the  dark,  glittering  eyes  that  peered 
through  tinted  eye-glasses.  .lis  excitement 
as  the  play  went  on  was  contagious,  and  Mrs. 
Richmond  was  not  the  only  moderate  player 
who  became  reckless.  By  degress  he  and  the 
“Black  Veil.”  as  she  was  called,  became 
duellists  and  the  interest  of  the  table  centred 
upon  them.  Side  stakes  were  laid  down,  now 
for  him, “the  Red,”  now  for  her, “the  Black.” 
One  was  ahead,  then  the  other.  The  pile  of 
gold  grew  high.  There  was  a  fortune  in  the 
pile.  It  was  his.  “Bravo!  for  the  Red.” 
No,  it  was  hers — the  Black  had  won.  He  had 
lost  everything.  With  a  cry  like  a  wild  ani¬ 
mal's  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  She  had  heard 
that  cry  before — on  the  balcony  above  the 
Duomo  square.  He  shook  his  fist  at  her,  and 
at  such  of  the  company  as  cheered  the  “Noir” 
and  bade  him  stop  for  shame.  On  the  little 
finger  of  the  hand  he  shook  shone  a  splendid 
sapphire  ring.  In  her  amazement,  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond  let  her  veil  fall  back.  Once  more  and 
for  the  last  time,  the  two  glared  at  each  other. 
It  was  only  an  instant,  but  into  that  instant 
was  concentrated  the  hate  of  years.  She  had 
meant  to  stop  play  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
but  in  her  bewilderment  she  lost  her  head. 
Another  turn,  and  her  shining,  clinking  gold 
was  swept  into  the  bank’s  coffers.  The  man 
with  the  red  beard  saw  it  and  broke  into  a 
mocking  laugh.  He  snapped  his  fingers  in  her 
very  face  and  was  gone. 

“Seize  him!  arrest  him!  Thief!  Traitor! 
My  ring!  Seize  him!”  screamed  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond,  straggling  to  rise. 

In  that  unholy  place,  such  frenzies  of  mad 
hope  turned  to  mad  despair  are  not  heeded 
except  as  they  disturb  the  wonted  decorum. 
Her  loss  was  heavy  enough  to  account  for  the 
outburst,  and  for  her  sinking  in  a  fit  to  the 
floor. 

The  Englishman,  at  least  in  that  guise,  was 
seen  no  more  at  Monaco.  Two  days  after,  the 
Black  Veil  was  again  at  the  table,  with  shak¬ 
ing  hands  doling  out  five  franc  pieces.  It  was 
noticed  that  her  jeweled  watch  and  diamond 
rings  were  gone. 

(To  be  continued). 

DR.  COCHRAIS’S  RETURN  TO  PERSI4. 

J.  Benjamin  Labaree  D.D. 

On  Monday,  September  11,  Dr.  Cochran  ar¬ 
rived  in  Urumia,  on  his  return  from  his  year’s 
furlough  in  America.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  Dean,  Miss  Mary  Van  Duzee,  also  re¬ 
turning  to  the  mission  field,  and  Miss  Wilbur, 
a  new  accession  to  the  missionary  force. 

The  return  of  Dr.  Cochran,  now  entering 
upon  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  missionary 
service,  had  been  anticipated  with  eagerness 
by  large  numbers  of  the  population,  both  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moslem,  and  the  welcome  now  ac¬ 
corded  him,  has  been  most  hearty  and  even 
flattering.  It  was  natural  that  the  Protestants 
should  feel  particularly  happy  at  having  again 
in  their  midst  one  who  not  only  had  brought 
healing  skill  and  joy  into  many  of  their  homes, 
but  who  also  had  secured  for  them  redress 
from  grievous  civil  wrongs,  through  his  excep¬ 
tionally  large  influence  among  Persian  authori¬ 
ties  and  landlords.  But  scarcely  less  cordial 
than  these  fellow  Christians  have  the  Persian 
Moslems  been  in  their  demonstrations  of  re¬ 
joicing  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  the  Persian  custom  to  honor  the  return 
home  of  a  friend  by  going  out  to  meet  him  a 
considerable  distance,  or  by  sending  out  some 
representative  to  convey  greetings  of  welcome ; 
or  in  case  the  person  is  held  in  very  high 
esteem,  and  the  party  doing  the  honor  is  of 
sufficient  position,  to  send  out  a  caparisoned 
horse  or  two,  to  be  led  before  the  arriving 
friend.  Among  the  missionaries  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  welcome  our  friends  from  a 
distance  by  preparing  a  picnic  lunch  for  them 


near  a  bridge,  some  three  hours  away  from 
the  city,  and  then  riding  in  with  them.  It 
was  there  we  met  our  friends  last  Monday, 
they  reaching  the  place  about  noon.  Fifty  or 
sixty  of  the  principal  men  in  the  Protestant 
Church  from  different  parts  of  the  field,  had 
come  horseback  to  the  rendezvous,  and  with 
them  the  young  Christian  physician  of  the 
Persian  Governor  of  the  province,  sent  by  him 
with  his  special  compliments  for  the  new 
arrival.  A  few  women,  too,  members  of  a  not 
distant  church,  had  come  on  foot ;  all  joining 
in  the  hearty,  joyous  reception  to  the  greatly 
beloved  friends  from  America.  All  sat  down 
upon  the  ground  to  the  cold  lunch,  consisting 
chiefly  of  bread,  cold  meat  and  fruit,  and  tea, 
of  which  an  abundance  for  all  had  been 
thoughtfully  provided  by  the  ladies. 

It  was  after  1  o’clock  when  the  large  pro¬ 
cession  started  to  do  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  Our  missionary  families  and  the  ladies 
were  in  three-wheeled  vehicles,  and  following 
them  came  the  large  cavalcade.  Dr.  Cochran 
at  the  head,  in  social  chat  with  the  preachers 
and  laymen.  As  we  moved  on,  the  number 
was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  other  horse¬ 
men  from  the  city,  each  dismounting  as  he 
approached,  for  so  is  the  custom  of  the  land, 
and  taking  the  Doctor’s  hand,  fervently  greeted 
him.  This  had  also  been  done  when  the  mis¬ 
sionary  carriages  with  Miss  Dean  and  Miss 
Van  Duzee  were  met,  whom  pastors  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  old  pupils  were  delighted  to  greet. 
After  perhaps  an  hour’s  ride,  we  were  met  by 
a  carriage  and  out -riders,  sent  by  one  of  the 
principal  Mohammedan  noblemen  of  the  city, 
in  charge  of  a  responsible  Secretary.  It  was 
something  of  a  relief  for  Dr.  Cochran  to  got 
out  of  the  tremendous  dust  into  this  com¬ 
fortable  conveyance.  Later  on,  three  other 
carriages  from  other  of  the  nobility  came  up, 
into  which,  in  deference  to  the  courtesies 
shown,  different  members  of  the  mission  took 
seats.  A  further  striking  feature  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  procession  were  three  hand¬ 
somely  caparisoned  horses  from  the  stables  of 
Persian  military  and  civil  officials,  led  before 
the  carriage  in  which  Dr.  Cochran  was  seated. 
There  was  a  halt  from  time  to  time,  to  allow 
the  honored  friends  to  receive  the  salutations 
of  freshly  arriving  parties,  either  groups  of 
Nestorians,  or  representatives  of  some  Persian 
nobleman,  or  mullah  of  note,  addressing  the 
new  comers  after  Persian  mode  of  elegant 
speech.  These  falling  in  with  the  escort,  its 
numbers  must  have  swollen  ere  we  reached  the 
city  walls,  to  nearly  two  hundred,  all  mounted 
men,  now  crowded  together  as  we  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  walled  vineyards,  and  now  in  more 
scattered  groups,  sometimes  at  a  rapid  canter, 
but  always  orderly  and  decorous,  which  cannot 
be  said  always  of  Persian  receptions  of  this 
kind.  As  we  came  near  the  city,  there  were 
groups  here  and  there  of  men  and  women  on 
foot,  desirous  of  showing  some  attention  to 
their  returning  missionary  friends,  coming  up 
to  the  carriages  with  their  glad  words  of  wel¬ 
come,  and  sometimes  with  offerings  of  fruit 
from  their  nearby  vineyards. 

It  was  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  this 
remarkable  ovation  came  to  its  close  on  reach¬ 
ing  our  premises  at  the  city. 

It  is  seldom  that  anyone  among  the  Persians 
themselves  except  it  be  an  official  of  very 
high  rank,  is  treated  with  such  distinguished 
consideration  as  Dr.  Cochran  on  this  occasion. 
As  a  mark  of  the  high  favor  in  which  our  mis¬ 
sionary  physician  is  held  throughout  a  proud 
Moslem  community,  it  is  most  gratifying. 
And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
sterling  character  of  the  man,  even  more  than 
the  skill  of  the  successful  physician,  which 
inspires  them  to  thus  honor  this  representative 
missionary.  The  writer  was  told,  as  we  were 
moving  along  on  this  occasion,  of  a  rnoent 
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interview  between  a  Moslem  ecclesiastic,  not 
so  well  informed  abont  Dr.  Cochran  and  one 
of  the  nobility  represented  in  the  ovation: 
“Who  is  this  Dr.  Cochran?”  said  the  Sayid. 
The  nobleman  replied,  “I  will  tell  yon  abont 
him.  Let  alone  his  eminence  as  a  physician, 
he  is  a  man  of  such  integrity  of  character  that 
once  when  I  thought  myself  near  to  death,  I 
made  my  will,  and  instead  of  entrusting  it  to 
any  one  of  the  heads  of  my  religion,  I  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cochran  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing  and  honest  execution.  ’  ’ 

This  superiority  of  Protestant  Christian 
character  has  been  made  the  more  conspicuous 
in  Moslem  eyes  by  the  contrast  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Russian  Church,  recently  come 
among  ns,  in  whom  the  Persians  profess  to 
see  little  that  is  worthy  of  their  imitation  and 
regard. 

In  the  few  days  following  Dr.  Cochran’s 
arrival,  all  the  more  prominent  noblemen  of 
Urumia  City  have  called  personally  upon  him, 
and  some  of  the  leading  Moslem  ecclesiastics, 
a  notable  exception  to  their  habitually  proud 
bearing  toward  Christian  foreigners.  The 
Protestant  Christians  are  also  coming  to  pay 
their  respects  to  both  Dr.  Cochran  and  the 
ladies.  Miss  Dean  and  Miss  Van  Duzee,  and 
some  Moslem  ladies  to  the  latter. 

This  interesting  incident  is  recorded  as 
showing  the  depth  to  which  the  missionary 
cause  in  this  part  of  Persia  has  struck  its  roots 
in  the  hearts  of  both  Moslems  and  Christians ; 
one  more  evidence  of  God’s  favor  to  his  own. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

OCR  HIGHiJiNOKRS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
Binnie. — A  visit  to  the  parents  of  one  of  our 
former  pupils  is  described  as  a  happy  event, 
although  sorrow  and  bereavement  had  visited 
them.  ‘  ‘  Binnie  is  now  in  heaven,  but  our  visit 
gave  pleasure  to  those  who  had  loved  her  well 
and  who  manifested  a  beautifully  submissive 
spirit.  They  spoke  often  and  in  the  most 
appreciative  manner  of  the  Home  Industrial 
School  which  had  for  several  years  proved 
such  a  blessing  to  their  lovely  daughter.  Its 
teachings  she  had  diligently  attempted  to  carry 
out  in  her  home,  comforting  and  cheering  and 
being  a  blessing  there  until  called  up  higher. 
From  the  house  we  could  see  the  stone  which 
marked  the  site  Binnie  herself  bad  chosen  for 
her  grave.  Later  we  went  through  the  field  to 
this  spot,  so  sacred  to  the  hearts  of  her  parents, 
and  here  the  mother  called  our  attention  to  the 
words  upon  the  slab — ‘1  am  ready,’  saying 
that  Binnie  had,  during  her  illness,  frequently 
uttered  these  words  in  such  a  happy,  joyous 
way.  Ought  not  we  Christian  workers  to  be 
encouraged  by  such  experiences  as  these?” 

A  teacher  reports:  “I  try  not  to  get  dis¬ 
couraged  because  the  children  do  not  get  every¬ 
thing  just  exactly  right.  A  favorite  chapter  is 
1  Cor.  xiii.  There  was  an  entirely  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  one  or  two  verses.  One  recited:  ‘And 
though  I  understand  all  the  miseries  of  this 
life, ’  etc. 

“They  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much  a  reading 
about  the  Liberty  Bell.  When  they  wrote  out 
the  story  I  learned  some  amazing  facts  which 
were  not  touched  upon  in  the  lesson.  One 
wrote :  ‘  They  was  a  tolling  the  bell  for  some¬ 
body’s  death  and  when  they  was  a  tolling  it, 
t  cracked.  ’ 

‘A  boy  wrote  of  a  slight  case  of  pneumonia 
that  it  was  ‘  new  money  fever,  ’  and  no  one  has 
had  ‘memorandum  croup,’  although  in  the 
vicinity  there  was  one  fatal  case.  In  the 
drawing  class,  having  one  day  told  the  girls  to 
draw  just  what  they  could  see  of  a  cup  and  no 
more,  one  drew  a  large  fiy  which  had  alighted 
there  and  another  made  a  small  crack  in  the 
cup  appear  like  a  map  of  the  Swannanoa  River.  ” 

In  a  Mountain  Valley. — An  Asheville  teacher 
substituting  in  the  regions  beyond,  gives  the 


following  pleasant  and  helpful  experience :  ‘  ‘  We 
had  a  railroad  journey  of  thirty- five  miles  and 
then  a  drive  of  sixteen  overland.  It  was  my 
first  opportunity  to  visit  the  mountain  people 
in  their  homes.  They  are  very  hospitable  and 
made  us  welcome.  All  my  life  I  have  lived 
near  the  coal  mines  and  thought  I  knew  what 
poverty  was,  but  the  miners  were  rich  com¬ 
pared  with  some  whom  we  visited,  yet  they 
seem  content  with  their  lot.  One  girl  will 
come  to  our  school  from  a  family  of  fourteen. 
The  mother  had  never  been  more  than  ten  miles 
from  home,  but  is  trying  to  do  her  best  for 
the  children.  We  had  a  good  Sunday-school 
here,  averaging  sixty-five.  Some  of  the  men 
were  well  versed  in  the  Bible.  May  friends 
and  means  be  found  to  continue  this  good  work 
till  from  every  mountain  peak  and  valley  shall 
resound  the  praises  of  Jesus.” 

Symmetrical  Training. — It  is  pleasant  to  note 
how  well  trained  in  highest  ideals  are  the 
pupils  of  the  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  as  also  other  schools.  Decorating 
the  graves  of  our  fallen  heroes  is  not  forgotten ; 
twenty-two  pupils  learned  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  so  perfectly  as  to  receive  the  award  of 
beautiful  Bibles;  Children’s  Day  is  observed. 
Arbor  Day,  Washington’s  and  Lincoln’s  birth¬ 
days  and  all  national  anniversaries.  The  Sab¬ 
bath-school  has  given  something  towards  the 
“Twentieth  Century”  movement.  Missions 
are  prominent,  temperance  and  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  and  passing  on  gifts  to  others 
less  favored  is  also  a  practice  of  this  school. 

A  mountain  Bible  teacher  in  the  South,  forty 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station,  re¬ 
ported  that  her  mail  “came  on  horseback,  over 
such  a  rough  road  that  a  written  description 
gives  no  idea  of  it.  It  is  not  strange  that  some 
of  our  packages  are  delivered  in  a  damaged 
condition.  ” 

She  is  especially  grateful  for  copies  of  The 
Kinsman,  for  the  “innocent  Highlanders  have 
only  meant  to  be  polite  to  the  Mormons,  not 
knowing  their  history  or  doctrines.  ’  ’ 

On  a  Southern  Plateau. — A  new  teacher, 
engaged  in  kindred  work,  gives  a  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  a  mountain  school  “in  a  dark 
corner  which  was  scarcely  half  civilized  before 
railroads  opened  the  region  to  the  outside 
world. 

“The  school  building  was  a  aesolate  log  hut, 
containing  but  one  opening  and  which  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  hog-pen  or  corn  crib. 

“The  teacher  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  or 
twenty.  He,  together  with  a  tiny  boy  of  proba¬ 
bly  five  years  and  a  girl  of  perhaps  fourteen, 
were  chewing  tobacco.  A  little  tot  with  a 
sweet  face  and  golden  hair  spelled  out  h  r 
1  sson  as  our  Puritan  grandmothers  did  in  days 
of  old. 

“These  pupils  had  never  heard  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  though  some  of  them  thought 
they  knew  abont  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  They 
had  never  eard  of  Dewey.  Such  is  the  valiant 
Commodore’s  fame  However  they  knew  of 
Sampson — yet  we  were  suspicions  that  he  was 
the  one  whose  wife  was  Delilah. 

“Even  here  Christian  education  is  slowly, 
but  surely,  sending  a  light  into  the  darkness.” 

H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  monthly  meeting,  Wednesday,  December 
6,  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Mrs.  Schanffler 
presided,  and  was  glad  to  give  most  of  the 
time  to  Mrs.  William  Jessup,  who  coming  fresh 
from  the  land  of  the  Christ  Child,  could  give 
ns  news  of  the  work  carried  on  now  in  Syria, 
especially  her  own  station  Zahleh.  She  said 
there  were  many  things  she  could  tell  ns  that 
would  interest  and  amuse,  but  she  felt  she 
must  confine  herself  to  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
work  which  was  so  much  more  important,  and 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  the  mis¬ 


sionaries.  So  she  told  of  her  own  journeys, 
her  meetings  with  the  women  and  the  needs  of 
their  hearts  and  lives,  in  a  way  t  at  touched 
and  impressed  every  heart  present 
Miss  Davis  was  gladly  welcomed  from  Wood- 
stock,  India,  as  we  rarely  hear  from  that  im¬ 
portant  school,  and  the  presence  of  Dr.  Alice 
Mitchell  and  others  has  given  us  a  warm  in¬ 
terest  there.  Miss  Davis  does  not  expect  to 
return,  but  societies  may  be  glad  to  learn  that 
she  is  willing  to  make  missionary  addresses. 

Another  speaker  was  Mr.  Witte  from  Brazil, 
who  brought  a  new  story  of  work  among  the 
Indians  in  that  republic.  For  twenty-four 
hundred  miles  one  can  travel  up  the  Amazon 
in  an  ocean  steamer,  and  then  one  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  rubber  region.  The  Roman 
Catholic  influence  is  very  strong,  and  not  at 
all  good,  so  that  when  Mr.  Witte  visited  the 
prosperous  villages  and  interviewed  the  chief 
about  giving  religious  instruction,  he  said. 
No,  he  had  seen  too  much  of  that  already.  Mr. 
Witte  succeeded  in  modifying  his  views,  and 
is  most  anxious  to  start  an  industrial  school 
which  shall  be  permeated  with  Christian  influ¬ 
ence  and  a  means  of  spreading  the  Gospel. 

Mrs.  Ferris  of  India  was  also  present,  and  a 
number  of  earnest  prayers  were  offered,  making 
the  hour  a  real  prayer-meeting. 

December  16  the  usual  meeting  was  held,  and 
Mrs.  Crossette  of  Wei  Hien,  China,  was  pres¬ 
ent.  She  spoke  of  her  pleasure  in  being  here 
and  seeing  face  to  face  those  whom  she  already 
knew  and  could  call  sisters.  Pointing  to  her 
hair  already  turning  silver,  she  said  we  could 
see  she  was  no  novice  on  the  field;  it  was 
thirty  years  since  she  wen^  out  as  a  bride. 
First  her  work  was  in  the  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Shantung,  and  there  Mr.  Crossette 
caught  the  famine  fever,  and  lies  buried  in 
Tient  Tsin.  Later  she  went  to  Wei  Hien, 
which  is  really  the  most  encouraging  of  all  the 
stations  in  China.  Peking  has  its  two  to 
three  hundred  converts,  but  Wei  Hien  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  For  years  she  taught 
in  the  Boys’  School,  but  hearing  of  the  work 
among  the  women  her  heart  went  out  to  them 
and  she  begged  Mr.  Mateer  to  let  her  take  it 
up.  He  reasoned  and  argued  with  her  to  re¬ 
main,  but  she  felt  she  must  go  to  teach  the 
women,  and  she  did.  This  is  her  work,  and 
every  spring  and  fall  she  makes  tours,  some¬ 
times  late  into  the  winter,  meeting  them  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  and  having  classes  for  their  in¬ 
struction.  It  is  such  glad  work,  and  as  they 
sit  on  their  brick  platforms  which  serve  as 
bed,  and  stove,  and  table,  and  furniture  in 
general,  she  forgets  the  earthern  floors  and 
blackened  walls,  and  sees  only  those  eager 
women’s  faces,  as  they  apply  themselves  and 
take  in  the  truth.  Some  learn  so  readily,  and 
she  spoke  specially  of  one  who  learned  the 
simple  little  catechism  and  went  on  to 
Matthew,  and  Acts  and  the  Old  Testament,  and 
is  now  a  Bible  woman  herself,  teaching  others. 

When  Mrs.  Crossette  first  went  oat  she  was 
not  strong,  and  could  not  do  so  much  work 
and  consequently  had  not  the  same  interest, 
but  God  has  answered  prayer  and  her  health 
is  good;  and  she  never  tires  of  her  work,  and 
said  most  earnestly  she  would  not  stay  here  if 
she  could,  she  longed  to  get  back  and  among 
those  dear  people.  She  left  a  little  earlier 
than  she  expected  to  bring  Dr.  Mary  Brown 
home,  and  the  people  complained  that  they 
had  no  time  to  make  her  a  present.  But  after 
she  had  come  home  they  sent  it,  a  real  labor 
of  love,  an  Honor  Cloak,  made  of  red,  the 
royal  color,  embroidered  in  black  and  yellow 
and  with  three  rows  of  oriental  fringe.  It 
gives  her  name  “Swa-Mai-Li,  ”  which  is  the 
nearest  the  Chinese  can  come  to  “Crossette 
Mary,  ’  ’  from  the  great  American  country, 
with  the  date  and  inscription.  Although  not 
a  garment  that  she  can  wear  on  New  York 
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streets,  she  values  it  most  highly  for  its  <n- 
trinsic  worth,  and  all  the  love  and  apprecia* 
tion  pat  into  it. 

Mrs.  Kimball  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mary 
Stuart,  who  is  going  from  California,  but 
under  our  Board,  to  join  the  settlement  in 
India,  expressing  her  appreciation  of  the  wel¬ 
come  given  and  asking  for  information  about 
her  field  and  the  time  of  going.  Later  a  letter 
was  read  from  Miss  Sherman,  one  of  the  young 
ladies  already  settled  in  the  Wilder  village 
work,  full  of  joy  that  she  was  permitted  to  be 
there.  She  told  of  a  walk  she  and  Miss 
Thompson  took  through  the  village  and  its 
novel  sights  and  sounds,  and  the  presentation 
to  a  Brahman  prince  which  they  chanced  to 
see. 

A  pathetic  letter,  yet  one  showing  strong 
courage,  was  read  from  Mrs.  Pond,  who  is  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  telling  of  the  robbery  of 
all  their  goods  while  they  were  out  of  their 
house.  They  returned  to  find  every  box, 
trunk,  desk,  drawer,  and  door  opened  and 
every  valuable  taken,  from  money  and  watches 
to  precious  and  sacred  mementoes  whose  value 
was  known  only  to  themselves.  Mr.  Pond  at 
once  called  the  police  and  visited  the  United 
States  Minister,  but  there  seemed  little  hope 
of  redress.  The  experience,  disagreeable  as  it 
was,  however  had  one  bright  side,  in  bringing 
forward  such  a  host  of  friends  whose  sympathy 
was  real  and  practical.  A  poor  woman  brought 
two  dollars  and  pressed  it  on  her,  saying  Mrs. 
Pond  was  always  doing  kind  things  for  others, 
and  now  she  must  accept  and  use  this  in  her 
time  of  need,  for  she  gave  it  for  the  Gospel’s 
sake.  A  Roman  Catholic  lady  came  forward 
and  offered  money,  for  she  said  they  could  not 
borrow  it  of  the  banks  without  paying  interest. 
A  German  school  teacher  gave  twenty  dollars 
as  a  loan  which  she  could  well  spare,  so  they 
were  saved  from  all  immediate  need,  although 
at  first  they  had  not  a  cent  left  in  the  house, 
and  bills  to  pay.  They  were  thankful  that 
their  treasure  was  laid  up  in  heaven  and  these 
things  not  the  real  life ;  and  they  would  have 
fresh  locks  put  on  and  never  leave  money  in 
the  house  again.  Venezuela  is  going  through 
terrible  times,  and  the  missionary’s  greatest 
trial  is  not  to  do  more  to  win  souls ;  they  are 
willing  to  suffer  anything  if  they  can  only  gain 
some. 

Mrs.  Biesch  was  glad  to  add  that  she  already 
had  a  beginning  toward  a  sum  started  to  help 
to  replace  the  loss  Mrs.  Pond  had  sustained. 

The  first  letter  received  from  Miss  Buxton  of 
Baranquilla,  Colombia,  was  reported  by  Mrs. 
Dulles.  After  a  prosperous  voyage  and  hearty 
welcome  she  had  settled  down  at  once  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  was  glad  when  she 
could  understand  a  few  words  amid  the  many 
strange  sounds.  At  the  church  services  she 
found  she  could  understand  a  good  deal,  per¬ 
haps  because  they  spoke  more  slowly.  With 
the  aid  of  many  volunteer  helpers  she  had  just 
moved  all  her  belongings  to  the  Colegio  Ameri¬ 
cano,  which  was  to  be  her  permanent  abiding 
place,  and  she  found  the  children  in  the  school 
most  friendly  and  helpful.  The  revolution  in 
progress  offered  no  real  dangers,  but  the  mails 
were  somewhat  delayed,  owing  to  a  closer 
supervision. 

Mrs.  Rhea,  writing  from  Tabriz,  Persia,  and 
telling  of  the  many  disheartening  features  of 
school  work  and  hospital  and  social  work  in 
that  city,  adds:  “The  number  of  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  here  in  a  week  is  simply  pathetic,  besieg¬ 
ing  the  throne  of  grace,  giving  the  Lord  almost 
no  rest  day  or  night.  Daniel,  and  some  others, 
have  left  their  mantles  of  prayer  on  this  land. 
Yet  I  never  get  into  the  homes  of  these  people 
or  in  their  company  but  I  love  them,  my  heart 
burns  with  tenderness  and  sympathy,  especially 
if  they  are  mothers.  1  cannot  describe  it,  but 
the  tie  of  common  humanity  asserts  itself,  and 


I  want  to  say  '  my  dear  sisters,  ’  and  I  feebly 
realize  the  estimate  our  Redeemer  put  on  his 
lost,  leaving  for  them  the  ninety  and  nine; 
and  never,  never,  never  would  I  give  up  the 
missionary  work.’’  S.  R.  D. 

The  College'  Department 

C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  OUR  COLLEGIANS. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  is  abroad  in  the 
land,  and  examinations  over,  a  multitude  of 
young  travelers  are  turning  from  college  and 
university  homeward  for  the  holidays.  To  the 
student  this  festival  period  has  a  peculiar  charm 
and  joy;  yet  it  has  a  deeper  significance  to 
young  collegians  and  to  their  families  than 
either  perhaps  realize. 

In  nearly  every  college  in  the  land  there  are 
some  who  have  gone  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home,  and  a  return  more  than  once  a  year  is 
impracticable.  These,  and  others  not  like¬ 
wise  situated,  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
“room-mate"’  or  “the  chum’’  and  spend  Christ¬ 
mas-tide  amid  new  scenes  and  new  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Thus  the  West  and  the  East,  the  South 
and  the  North  are  brought  together;  and 
widely  distant  sections  of  our  country  seem  no 
longer  remote,  nor  strange. 

With  this  annual  influx  of  young  life  from 
college  and  university  busy  towns  and  quiet 
villages  receive  new  impulses  and  quickening. 
Boys  and  girls  have  wakening  desires,  and  in 
social  and  religions  ways  the  outlook  of  life 
is  widened.  But  more  than  to  any  others  these 
days  have  deep  meaning  to  fathers  and  mothers 
who,  often  with  sacrifice,  have  sent  sons  and 
daughters  to  college  and  university.  The 
absence  from  home  under  the  new  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  change  in  character  and  dispo¬ 
sition  wrought  by  absence  and  new  surround¬ 
ings  the  parents  will  watch  with  solicitude 
and  hope.  Has  the  strength  which  comes 
from  confidence  and  trust  replaced  the  nervous, 
impulsive  disposition?  Has  the  reckless  one 
learned  something  of  the  reality  of  life  and  so 
developed  an  earnestness  of  purpose?  Has  the 
unfolding  character  wrought  more  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  hopefulness,  joyonsness,  more  of  manly 
and  womanly  faith  in  God  and  in  themselves, 
more  assurance  of  the  divine  indwelling  in 
human  life?  This  is  the  large  hope  of  the 
Christmas-tide. 

Let  there  be  light  and  good  cheer  all  the  days 
through  and  with  them  may  there  come  to  all 
our  young  friends  the  fullness  of  peace  on 
earth,  and  “good  will  toward  men’’  through 
him  whose  coming  these  days  commemorate. 

THE  PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIETY  OF  PRINCE¬ 
TON  UNIVERSITY. 

Twenty  years  before  the  existence  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  fifty 
years  before  the  organization  of  the  foollege 
branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Philadelphian  Society  of  Princeton 
University  was  founded,  February  4,  1826. 
The  object  of  the  society,  as  expressed  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  Constitution  adopted  was 
“to  promote  the  personal  piety  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  also  of  all  those  with  whom  they 
associate.’’  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
secret  organization,  the  last  clause  of  the 
Constitution  reading:  “The  members  shall 
hold  themselves  bound  in  honor  to  make  no 
unnecessary  disclosures  of  any  rule  or  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  fraternity.’’  The  Saturday 
evening  meetings  were  open  to  members  only. 

The  growth  of  the  society  in  influence  and 
numbers  was  very  gradual.  For  some  time 
it  did  not  meet  with  a  hearty  reception.  Its 
solely  spiritual  purpose  and  the  strictness  of 
its  requirements  did  not  tend  to  win  favor, 
and  much  opposition  arose  on  the  ground  that 


it  was  a  secret  society.  The  rule  regarding 
secrecy  was  gradually  relaxed  as  numbers  in¬ 
creased. 

'With  the  increased  attendance,  the  place  of 
holding  meetings  was  changed  from  the  room 
where  it  had  been  organized  to  a  larger  room 
on  the  third  story  of  Nassau  Hall.  It  was  in 
August,  1826,  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  its 
founding  that  a  Sunday  morning  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  was  instituted,  all  students  being  invited. 
After  nearly  fifty  years  this  meeting  gave  way 
to  the  class  prayer-meetings  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  which  are  still  held.  The  Thursday 
evening  lectures,  which  were  instituted  within 
a  few  years  of  its  organization,  are  also  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  present  time.  All  the  records 
of  the  society  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  in 
Nassau  Hall  in  1855,  and  little  is  known  of  its 
progress  daring  the  thirty  years  previous,  but 
its  influence  on  the  state  of  religion  seems  to 
have  been  powerful  and  salutary.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  graduates  who  entered  the  ministry 
was  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years  after 
its  birth.  Its  influence  on  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions  is  splendidly  attested  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  history, 
thirty  of  its  members  entered  the  missionary 
field.  For  two  and  one-half  years  after  the 
burning  of  Nassau  Hall,  the  society  met  in 
the  President’s  parlor  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Maclean.  The  lost  Constitution  was 
restored  from  memory. 

Many  powerful  revivals  marked  the  religious 
life  of  the  college  after  the  founding  of  the 
society.  In  1841  and  again  in  1848,  revivals 
were  experienced,  the  records  of  which  have 
been  lost.  In  the  spring  of  1856  and  again  in 
1862,  a  revival  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
Forty-six  men  were  added  to  the  society  in  1866 
as  the  result  of  another  revival,  also  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
Over  two- thirds  of  the  students  were  at  this 
time  professors  of  religion.  Following  the 
observance  of  this  day  in  1870,  meetings  were 
held  which  resulted  in  tne  conversion  of  nearly 
fifty  students.  Probably  the  most  remarkable 
revival  in  the  history  of  the  institution  was 
that  of  1876,  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
college.  The  visit  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey  deepened  the  interest  and  the  work 
was  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  college  year.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  ten 
members  of  the  class  graduating  that  year, 
nearly  one  hundred  were  professing  Christians. 
The  influence  of  this  revival  extended  to  the 
churches  in  Princeton  and  in  the  vicinity, 
and  to  the  Lawrenceville  High  School,  while 
delegations  visited  other  colleges. 

The  question  of  allying  the  society  with  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  1876,  and  with  a  very  slight  change 
in  the  Constitution,  it  was  received  into  union 
with  the  Association,  still  retaining  its  own 
name.  It  was  in  response  to  a  circular  letter 
sent  out  by  the  Philadelphian  Society  to 
nearly  two  hundred  colleges  that  many  new 
societies  were  formed  and  twenty-one  colleges 
sent  representatives  to  the  International  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  Convention  in 
Louisville,  Ey.,  June  6,  1877.  The  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was 
the  outcome  of  this  conference. 

In  1871,  when  the  upper  floor'of  Geological 
Hall,  now  known  as  the  college  offices,  was 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  society,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  with  a 
comfortable  and  attractive  place  of  meeting. 
A  few  years  later,  by  the  will  of  Hamilton 
Murray  ’72,  the  society  was  given  a  home  in  a 
handsome  building  of  its  own.  This  has  been 
outgrown  in  recent  years  by  the  religions  in¬ 
terests  of  the  growing  university,  and  throngh 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  and 
Mr.  Clemlard  H.  Dodge,  the  society  will  be 
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provided  with  a  splendid  home,  at  a  oost  of 
$60,000.  The  new  building  will  be  named 
Dodge  Hall,  in  honor  of  W.  Earl  Dodge  ’79 — 
a  constant  reminder  of  a  noble  Christian  life. 

The  Philadelphian  Society  has  a  rich  legacy 
in  its  history  of  three-qnarters  of  a  century,  it 
U  rich  in  the  memory  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  ont  into  consecrated  service,  it  is  rich  in 
the  blessing  of  leadership  of  great  movements, 
yet  it  looks  not  to  the  past,  bnt  to  the  present, 
for  its  work,  and  seeks  that  same  spiritual 
power  that  has  been  its  past  strength. 


COLLEGES. 

The  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago,  Ill.— Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
has  begun  its  seventh  year  with  a  freshman 
olasB  large  enough  to  tax  to  the  uttermost  the 
laboratory  and  workshop  facilities.  Renewed 
activity  in  industrial  lines  has  caused  a  brisk 
demand  for  young  men  trained  theoretically 
and  practically  along  the  lines  of  mechanical, 
electrical  and  civil  engineering  and  architec¬ 
ture.  The  present  demands  for  graduates  of 
the  Technical  College  exceeds  the  supply. 

President  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  and  Dean  Victor 
O.  Alderson  spent  the  summer  abroad  and  re¬ 
turned  with  new  plans  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  institute.  The  religions 
and  aesthetic  side  of  education,  so  often  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  background  in  schools  of  applied 
science,  is  here  cared  for  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  The  necessary  steps  have  just  been  taken 
and  an  active  College  Branch  of  the  Young  Hen’s 
Christian  Association  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

While  in  Europe,  President  Gunsaulus  col¬ 
lected  many  spenmeus  of  modern  Dutch  paint¬ 
ings,  including  Jacob  and  William  Maris,  Weis- 
senbmck,  Mesdaag,  Blommers,  Artz,  Eeever, 
Goster,  Van  Essen,  Rollofs,  Mauve,  Clays, 
Ter  Mulen,  Weismnler  and  Gabriel.  These 
have  been  on  exhibition  at  the  institute  build¬ 
ing  and  are  doing  much  in  a  silent  but  persist¬ 
ent  way,  to  cultivate  a  love  for  art  on  the  part 
f  the  students  This  is  in  the  line  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Gunsaulus’s  long  continued  plans  to  foster 
a  love  for  art  among  the  students. 

President  Gunsaulus  also  brought  back  speci¬ 
mens  of  bookbinding  from  the  Woman's  Guild 
of  Bookbinders  of  London,  many  of  which 
were  hand-colored  by  the  celebrated  Gloria 
Cardew ;  autograph  letters  of  Dickens,  Huxley, 
George  Eliot,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Israels  and 
Gladstone.  He  secured  also  the  Elzevir  Bible, 
intended  as  a  birthday  gift  to  Com  Paul 
Kruger,  but  thrown  on  the  market  on  account 
of  the  impending  war,  besides  many  books 
from  the  library  of  the  late  William  Morris, 
and  signed  drawings  by  Benjamin  West.  Of 
the  first  editions  which  he  secured  the  most 
interesting  is  the  copy  of  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of 


"A  Contented  Mind 

Is  a  Continual  Feast.” 

But  for  a  contented  mind  you  must 
have  a  healthy  body^  and  this  is  possible 
only  by  making  and  keeping  the  biood 
pure.  This  is  just  what  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  does,  and  that  is  why  it  cures  dis¬ 
ease  and  gives  abounding  health  in  place 
of  illness  and  debility. 

Scrofula  Swelling  —"I  bad  a  swelling  on 
mv  neck  for  some  years.  Medical  treatment 
failed.  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
the  swelling  soon  disappeared.  We  nave  found 
Hood’s  SarsaiMirilla  a  valuable  medicine  for 
scrofula.”  Mrs.  Auams  Tounoworth,  48  Sunset 
Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ROVAL 

BAIilNCf  POWDEK 

Imparts  that  peculiar  lightness,  sweetness, 
and  flavor  noticed  in  the  finest  cake,  short 
cake,  biscuit,  rolls,  crusts,  etc.,  which  ex¬ 
pert  pastry  cooks  declare  is  unobtainable 
by  the  use  of  any  other  leavening  agent. 

Made  from  pure,  grape  cream  of  tartar* 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


MaBter  Humphrey’s  Clock.  With  this  copy  is 
an  autograph  letter  from  Dickens  inviting 
George  Cottermole,  the  artist  who  drew  the 
sketches,  to  dine  with  Dickens  and  the  rest  of 
the  “Clock  corps’’  as  a  celebration  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  volume. 

Victor  C.  Alderson  A.  M. ,  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  College,  and  Louis  C.  Monin  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Economics,  Dean  of  the  Scientific 
Academy;  Alfred  E.  Phillips  Ph.D.  has  been 
made  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering;  Willard 
C.  Gore  A.M.,  Professor  of  English;  Alfred 
E.  Scherger  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History; 
John  A.  Brewster  A.  B. ,  Instructor  in  Mathe¬ 
matics;  Leon  Liebard  B.  S.,  Instructor  in 
Spanish. 

Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dak. — On  Sun¬ 
day,  October  22,  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Britton,  S.  Dak.,  contributed  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty  cents  to  Huron  College.  This 
church  has  ninety  five  members  of  whom  proba¬ 
bly  one-half  are  children  and  young  people. 
Forty  six  persons  had  part  in  the  contribution. 

Th«»re  are  now  ninety  three  students  in  the 
college.  Among  them  are  five  students  for  the 
ministry.  One  of  these  wrote  two  years  ago, 
saying:  “I  will  do  anything  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion.’’  For  more  than  a  year  he  has  been  doing 
four  hours  of  janitor  work  each  day  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  board  and  tuition.  Another  is  a 
Swede  who  reached  this  country  seven  years 
ago  without  any  money  and  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  English.  During  the  last  three  years 
he  has  worked  for  his  board  and  lodging  while 
attending  school.  He  is  now  doing  freshman 
work  in  the  college.  Last  year  he  took  the 
second  place  in  the  college  oratorical  contest. 
Many  other  instances  of  similar  earnestness 
and  self  denial  among  the  students  might  have 
been  mentioned. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  be¬ 
gun  another  year  with  increased  activity  and 
interest  in  every  direction.  The  total  number 
of  students  in  attendance  is  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  institution, 
the  number  in  the  freshman  and  sub-freshman 
classes  alone  being  more  than  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  last  year.  The  officers  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  were 
promptly  in  their  places  and  opened  a  “bureau 
of  information’’  for  new  students  during  the 
time  of  examinations  for  admission.  A  Young 


Men’s  Christian  Association  Handbook,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  in  advance,  is  given  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  and  they  thus  have,  in  convenient  form 
for  quick  reference,  details  of  information  on 
all  the  most  important  matters  of  college  life. 
This  Handbook  contains  a  convenient  blank 
form  of  schedule,  in  which  each  man  can  at 
once  enter  his  engagements  for  class  room  and 
laboratory  work.  In  this  helpful  way  the 
Association  succeeds  in  getting  in  touch  with 
new  men  before  they  have  formed  acquaint¬ 
ances  or  made  affiliations  in  any  direction. 
On  Saturday  evening  of  the  opening  week  the 
usual  informal  reception  was  given  by  the 
Association  to  new  men,  which  was  well  at¬ 
tended  by  both  students  and  faculty.  This 
reception  gives  a  pleasant  touch  of  good  com¬ 
radeship  and  personal  interest,  at  a  time  when 
life  is  apt  to  have  a  dreary  look  to  a  new  col¬ 
lege  man. 

On  the  first  Sunday  morning.  General  Beaver, 
ex- Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  conducted  the  college 
chapel  service  and  gave  the  students  an  inspir¬ 
ing  talk  on  Courage,  taking  the  character  of 
Joshua  as  his  chief  illustration  General 
Beaver’s  sons  are  enthusiastic  alumni  of  the 
college  and  it  is  expected  that  Gilbert  Beaver 
’90,  now  engaged  in  the  “Metropolitan  Student 
Field’’  will  give  a  talk  here  before  the  close  of 
the  winter  session. 

The  department  for  Bible  Study,  conducted 
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by  the  Association,  has  awakened  actve  interest 
and  aims  to  encourage  a  habit  of  daily  Bible 
study  among  students.  Three  student  Bible 
classes  have  been  organized.  They  meet  every 
Sunday  morning  before  chapel  service  and  are 
well  attended.  Two  are  taught  by  members  of 
the  college  faculty  and  one  by  a  student.  They 
constitute  a  most  helpful  feature  in  the  relig 
ions  life  of  the  college. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Association  are  held 
regularly  every  week,  one  on  Sunday  and  one 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  latter  is  for  prayer 
and  is  of  only  twenty  minutes’  duration.  Of 
the  present  freshman  class,  about  one-half  are 
church  members,  which  is  an  encouraging  in¬ 
crease  over  former  years. 

University  of  Tesxes.see,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
— The  University  of  Tennessee  stands  upon  a 
high,  conical  hill,  overlooking  the  Tennessee 
River,  immediately  south  of  Knoxville.  The 
view  is  an  inspiring  one,  commanding  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tennessee 
from  the  Oumberland  Mountains  on  the  north¬ 
west  to  the  great  Smokies  on  the  southwest. 
Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  buildings, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  where  the  view 
is  finest,  stands  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  building  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
illustration  shows  the  east  end  of  the  building 
and  from  the  balcony  one  gets  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Tennessee  River,  with  Grandfather 
and  Thunderhead  Mountains,  which  Craddock 
has  made  the  scene  of  interesting  romances. 
The  building  was  located  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  so  as  to  get  this  fine  view  and  to  put  it 
where  it  would  catch  the  students  coming  and 
going.  The  entrance  is  through  the  top  story, 
from  a  terrace  walk  and  driveway  which  is  the 
main  thoroughfare.  The  building  was  planned 
to  fit  this  particular  spot  by  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1890,  who  has  since  become  a  successful 
architect.  It  is  well  adapted  to  its  uses,  and 
has  become  the  centre  of  all  the  social  and 
athletic,  as  well  as  the  religious,  life  of  the 
university. 

Entering  through  a  wide  vestibule,  one  comes 
into  the  main  hall,  from  which  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  open,  and  upon  the  left  is  the  semi  cir¬ 
cular  parlor;  just  beyoud  is  the  Secretary’s 
office,  and  in  the  rear  is  the  attractive  reading- 
room.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the 
assembly  hall,  and  beyond  the  gallery  of  the 
gymnasium.  The  lower  story  with  its  bath¬ 
rooms  and  dressing-rooms  is  devoted  to  physical 
culture.  A  few  lodging  rooms  are  provided  for 
the  officers  and  members.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1892,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  $20,000, 
which  was  raised  entirely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  students. 

The  history  of  this  Christian  Association  is 
interesting.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  few  earnest 
Christian  young  men  met  in  a  corner  in  the 
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college  chapel  and  organized  an  Association 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Johnson, 
now  President  of  Winthrop  College  in  South 
Carolina.  Two  rooms  were  secured  in  one  of 
the  college  buildings,  which  were  famished  as 
a  reading-room  ana  a  meeting- room  respec¬ 
tively.  From  this  small  beginning  has  come 
the  efficient  organization  of  to- day.  The  year 
1888  was  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  connection  with  the  College  Confer-  ! 
ence,  which  was  held  here  during  the  week  of  j 
prayer,  that  fall  a  great  revival  was  started,  j 
in  the  course  of  which  many  students  were  i 
brought  to  Christ.  The  delegates  who  were  j 
present  carried  the  spirit  of  the  Conference 
home  with  them,  with  the  result  that  great 
revivals  were  held  in  many  of  the  Southern 
colleges.  This  led  to  the  organization  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  in  a  number  of  them,  and 
caused  the  National  Committee  to  organize  the 
Southern  college  field  under  a  college  Secretary. 

The  summer  after  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  building  was  completed,  the  Southern  Stu¬ 
dents’  Summer  School  was  established  here, 
and  students  were  brought  together  from  all 
over  the  Sooth  to  discuss  plans  for  Association 
work  and  get  inspiration.  At  these  annual 
conferences  many  noble  hearted  young  men 
have  been  led  to  give  their  lives  to  Christian 
work.  In  this  way,  the  Tennessee  Association 
and  its  building  have  become,  in  a  measure,  a 
model  for  Southern  colleges.  The  seed  first 
sown  here  has  borne  many  good  harvests,  sup 
plying  other  seed  to  be  scattered  throughout 
the  South  and  the  entire  world.  As  the  result 
of  the  work  here  started,  hundreds  of  young 
men  have  been  lead  to  dedicate  their  lives  to 
Christian  work  in  both  the  home  and  the 
foreign  field  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the 
young  men  of  the  university  that  the  Christian 
Association  has  always  made  its  influence 
felt  in  the  college  athletics.  On  account  of 
its  gymnasium,  its  bath  rooms  and  dressing- 
rooms,  this  building  has  become  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  athletic  men,  who  thus  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  Association.  In  this  way, 
not  only  has  the  moral  element  entered  strongly 
into  athletics,  but  in  recent  years  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  players  on  the  various  teams  are 
closely^identified  with  Christian  work  and  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  are  members  of  the  Association. 

The  student  body,  which  some  five  years  ago, 
after  a  long  and  somewhat  excited  contest, 
established  for  itself  the  honor  system  in  reci¬ 
tations  and  examinations,  has  recently  come  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  honest  athletics.  The 
Athletic  Association  of  the  University  is  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Asso 
ciation,  and  throws  its  influence  in  favor  of 
pore  and  clean  athletic  sports.  The  students 
themselves,  independent  of  the  faculty,  permit 
nothing  else.  Men  who  study  nothing  but 
football  and  baseball  must  go  elsewhere.  The 
Association  has  had  a  large  share  in  accom¬ 
plishing  these  admirable  results.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  makes  itself  strongly  felt  also  in  the 
social  life  of  the  university.  All  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  receptions  and  entertainments  are  held 
in  its  halls.  In  all  this  activity,  religious  in¬ 
terests  are  not  neglected.  The  Association 
employs  a  General  'Secretary,  who  devotes  the 


whole  of  his  time  to  the  organization  of  the 
Bible  classes  and  the  direction  of  the  religious 
work.  Numerous  courses  are  offered  in  Bible 
study,  classes  being  held  both  during  the  week 
and  on  Sunday.  Numerous  prayer-meetings 
are  held  during  the  week  and  a  large  meeting 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  There  is  a  missionary 
study  class,  composed  of  the  best  men  in  the 
university,  and  several  other  organizations 
for  the  study  of  methods  of  Christian  work. 
A  missionary  meeting  is  held  once  a  month. 
The  present  session  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The 
membership  is  fully  60  per  cent,  larger  than  in 
past  years,  and  there  has  been  a  much  larger 
attendance  at  all  of  the  meetings.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  realize  the  grand  object  of  the 
College  Association,  which  Mr.  Mott  has  said 
to  be,  “To  lead  students  to  relate  their  lives 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  Lord.’’ 

PERIODICALS. 

Wellesley  College  Calendar  1899-1900. — Marys¬ 
ville  College  Monthly. — Biddle  University  Rec¬ 
ord. — The  Triangle. — The  Bulletin  of  Atlanta 
University.— University  News  Bulletin,  State 
University  of  Iowa  — The  New  Era,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Ill. — Yale  News. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Free  Circu¬ 
lating  Library  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1899,  gives  the  number  of  volumes  as  149,  - 
233,  with  a  circulation  of  1,509,116,  being  268,- 
074  volumes  in  excess  of  the  circulation  of  the 
year  preceding.  Among  the  increased  facili¬ 
ties  are  the  completion  of  the  convenient  new 
building  of  the  Bloomingdale  Branch,  at  206 
West  One  Hundredth  street,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000;  the  opening  of  a  new  Branch  at  215 
East  Thirty-fourth  street;  the  removal  of  the 
Muhlenburg  Branch  to  larger  quarters  at  130 
West  Twenty-third  street,  also  that  of  the  Har¬ 
lem  Branch  to  218  East  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street.  The  Library  has  received 
a  bequest  of  $70,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Charles  H.  Contoit  with  every  prospect  of  $30,  - 
000  more  from  the  same  source.  — Monthly  Bul¬ 
letin. 
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TOMMY  AND.  GRIZEL 


JM.  BARRIE  has  recently  completed  the  novel  upon  which  he 
has  been  at  work  for  several  years.  It  will  be  published  in 
Scribner's  Magazine^  beginning  with  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
volume  (the  January  Scribner) — illustrated  by  PARTRIDGE. 

TOMMY  AND  GRIZEL 

is  not  merely  Barrie’s  latest  novel.  It  is  his  masterpiece.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  fiction  of  late  years. 

Send  your  address  for  the  full  prospectus  for  1900,  in  small  book-form' with 
illustrations  in  color  by  Yohn,  Clark,  Christy  and  Ernest  Seton- Thompson. 

SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE,  PRICE  A  YEAR,  25  CENTS  A  NUMBER 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 


AH  SOME  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

The  Indian  Witness,  which  has  always  been 
quick  to  appreciate  all  that  is  best  in  our  civili¬ 
zation,  has  lately  taken  to  task  its  contempo¬ 
rary,  The  Indian  Churchman,  for  questioning 
“whether  the  United  States  of  America  has  a 
riiaim  to  be  Considered  a  civilized  country.” 
The  searchings  of  heart  of  The  Indian  Church¬ 
man  arose,  it  appears,  from  “  a  pessimistic  con¬ 
templation  of  the  lynching  of  negroes  in  some 
of  the  Southern  states,  the  prevalent  malad¬ 
ministration  of  New  York  municipal  affairs, 
and  the  political  jobbery  of  the  country  at  large 
— ‘a  mournful  panorama,’  we  are  poetically 
informed,  ‘of  what  theoretical  virtue  can  ac¬ 
complish  when  married  either  to  republicanism 
or  democracy;’  and  it  naturally  feels  sad  that 
‘the  comparative  law  and  order  of  the  old 
Spanish  rule’  (sic)  should  have  been  subverted 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines”  by  this  uncivil¬ 
ized  government. 

In  a  bright  and  trenchant  article  which  we 
would  gladly  quote  in  full,  did  space  permit, 
our  kindly  champion  reminds  our  bilious  critic 
of  “a  few  considerations  to  which,  intention¬ 
ally  or  unintentionally,  it  is  strangely  oblivi 
ous,”  such  as  "the  noble  position  which  the 
Free  Churches  occupy  in  the  United  States, 
with  all  their  associated  benevolences  and 
philanthropies.”  It  ventures  to  predict  that 
the  time  may  come  when  The  Indian  Church¬ 
man  will  be  “capable  of  gratefully  recognizing 
the  part  which  the  churches  of  that  uncivilized 
land  are  taking  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
appanage  of  the  British  Crown  known  on  the 
maps  as  India.  Was  it  not  the  Bishop  of  New¬ 
castle  who  expressed  some  concern  recently 
whether  America  is  not  outstripping  Great 
Britain  in  this  good  work?  In  the  meantime  it 
cannot  be  blind  to  theHarge  and  ever-increasing 
number  of  universities,  colleges,  free  libraries, 
technical  schools,  art  academies,  museums,  and 
numberless  institutions  for  the  education  and 
elevation  of  the  people,  founded  in  some  in¬ 
stances  by  the  state,  but  more  numerously  by 
private  benefaction.  ’  ’ 

After  touching  on  the  superior  traveling 
facilities  of  this  country,  the  article  suggests 
that  if  our  critic  would  but  turn  his  attention 
to  this  country  he  “would  find  in  that  uncivil¬ 


ized  land  the  most  comfortably-provided-for 
mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  world,  men  who 
actually  work  six  days  per  week  spite  of  liquor 
saloons  and  make  it  possible  for  American 
manufacturers  to  leave  the  best  English  record 
nowhere  in  the  matter  of  Atbara  bridges, 
Goteikh  viaducts,  improved  locomotives,  supe 
rior  steel  products,  etc,  ’  ’  and  that  ‘  ‘  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  degenerate  country  have  car¬ 
ried  off  from  ail  competitors  of  the  high- 
toned  civilization  of  Europe,  the  contract  for 
fitting  Windsor  Castle  with  electric  appliances.  ’  ’ 

As  to  the  problems  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
slave  system,  “he  ought  to  have  remembered 
with  deep  searchings  of  heart,  that  negro 
slavery  in  America  with  its  consequent  evils 
was  an  unfortunate  legacy  past  British  domin 
ion  in  the  United  States,”  and  that  “all  the 
train  of  mischievous  consequences  may  be 
traced  to  the  unhallowed  cupidity  of  civilized 
Englishmen  of  the  past.  ’  ’ 

With  regard  to  other  disorders  he  ought  “to 
remember  that  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
million  of  persons  from  all  European  lands 
find  their  way  into  the  United  States  every 
year.  Probably  the  majority  of  these  are  of 
a  comparatively  low  moral  and  intellectual 
type,  hardly  a  credit  to  the  civilized  European 
lands  from  which  they  emigrate.  ’  ’ 

Then  follows  the  pertinent  question :  ‘  ‘  How 
comes  it  that  such  vast  numbers  feel  constrained 
to  forsake  the  superior  civilization  of  Europe 
for  the  chance  of  being  some  day  strung  up 
to  a  lamp-post  in  South  Carolina,  or  scalped 
by  a  ferocious  Red  Indian,  not  to  speak  of  the 
awful  peril  of  being  engulfed  in  the  maelstrom 
of  Tammany  Hall  or  of  becoming  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  of  Algerism?  And  the  fun  of  the 
thing  is,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  German,  or  other  immi¬ 
grants,  voluntarily  elect  to  abide  through  all 
their  days  in  that  highly  uncivilized  trans- 
Atlantic  countree !  Evidently  lynching  has  no 
terrors  for  them,  and  somehow  or  another, 
they  attain  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  where  they 
can  enjoy  life  without  much  misgivings  as  to 
what  Tammany  Hall  or  political  bossism  may 
do  or  not  do. 

‘  ‘  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  so  lacking  in  good 
judgment  and  common- sense  as  to  judge  of  the 
civilization  of  England  by  what  takes  place 


in  the  purlieus  of  Whitechapel  on  Saturday 
nights.  It  would  give  us  an  incurable  fit  of 
the  blues  to  conclude  that  England’s  morals 
are  to  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  London 
more  coroners’  inquests  are  held  on  Mondays 
over  the  bodies  of  infants  than  on  any  other 
day.  Why?  Because  of  the  number  of  misera¬ 
ble  mothers  who  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights  in  drunken  stupor  overlie  their  babes 
and  smother  the  hapless  innocents  in  their 
sleep!  We  have  personally  seen  more  heart¬ 
rending  tokens  of  vice  around  the  public  houses 
of  London  and  Liverpool  on  a  single  Saturday 
night  than  we  have  seen  for  years  in  large 
American  cities.  But  to  judge  of  England’s 
place  in  the  category  of  civilized  nations  by 
these  things  would  be  monstrous  stupidity  and 
injustice. 

“Something  of  the  evil  characteristics  of 
every  European  country  has  taken  root  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  genius  of  a  great  peo¬ 
ple,  sprung  from  the  best  British  stock,  though 
perhaps  a  mihority  in  the  land,  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  moulding  and  fashioning  the  crude 
material  until  it  shall  shine  with  nndimmed 
lustre.  Only  let  them  have  a  little  time  in 
which  to  do  it.  We  must  be  forgiven  if  we 
say  that  we  deeply  resent  the  supercilious, 
ungenerous  fiings  at  the  United  States 
which  papers,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indian 
Churchman,  appear  to  take  delight  in  mak¬ 
ing. 

“We  are  not  set  for  the  defence  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  the  privilege 
of  saying  a  word  in  defence  of  a  great  nation 
and  a  people  second  to  none  in  the  world  in 
the  qualities  that  make  for  noble  and  righteous 
manhood,  under  the  freest  institutions  that 
any  people  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  history  of 
the  race.  And  we  feel  sure,  as  we  have  said, 
that  generous-minded  Englishmen  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  force  of  what  we  say.” 

The  article  closes  with  a  quotation  from 
Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth,  ending, 
“And  that  America  marks  the  highest  level,  not 
onto  of  material  well-being,  but  of  intelligence 
and  happiness,  which  the  race  has  yet  attained, 
will  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  look  not  at 
the  favored  few  for  whose  benefit  the  world 
seems  hitherto  to  have  framed  its  institutions, 
but  at  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  ’  ’ 
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A  SPIRITED  McALL  MEETING. 

The  ladies  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  with  their  nsnal  hospitality,  opened 
the  parlors  of  the  church  for  a  gathering  of 
the  West  Side  McAll  workers  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  December  14.  The  rooms  were 
decorated  with  flags  and  conspicuously  at  one 
end  were  the  intertwined  flags  of  America  and 
France,  the  sister  republics.  Mrs.  0.  H.  Park- 
hurst,  the  President  of  the  American  McAll 
Association,  conducted  the  opening  exercises, 
and  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ever  memorable 
origin  of  the  McAll  work  in  France. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  meeting  a 
close  copy  of  the  meetings  held  in  the  mission 
halls  in  Paris,  singing.  Scripture  reading,  two 
speeches  and  other  interesting  exercises.  On 
this  occasion,  Mrs.  Orcutt  volunteered  her 
services  and  rendered  a  very  flne  vocal  piece 
in  excellent  style  and  again  at  the  very  close 
singing,  “Nothing  but  Leaves,”  with  very 
marked  effect.  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw,  the  pastor  of 
the  West  End  Church,  gave  a  sympathetic  talk 
on  the  McAll  Work  in  Paris,  and  put  himself 
before  the  audience  and  before  his  people  as 
endorsing  deeply,  intelligently,  and  affection¬ 
ately  this  great  mission  work. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  the  newly  elected  Repre¬ 
sentative  Secretary,  made  his  maiden  speech 
for  the  cause  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage. 
Among  other  things  he  drew  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  an  article  in  the  December  1st 
issue  of  a  French  paper,  Christianity  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  entitled,  A  Crisis  in  the 
McAll  Mission.  The  crisis  is  (hat  on  account 
of  an  indebtedness  of  $12,000  and  diminished 
receipts,  and  the  passing  away  of  many  of  the 
lovers  of  the  cause,  the  workers  in  Paris  are 
feeling  very  much  burdened,  and  part  of  the 
work  will  be  abandoned  unless  aid  is  speedily 
secured.  Dr.  Rossiter  spoke  very  feelingly 
about  ‘  ‘  the  closed  mission,  ’  ’  and  asked  the  consent 
of  the  audience  to  send  the  following  letter  as 
expressive  of  the  feeling  of  people  gathered 
there,  to  the  editor  of  Christianity  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  also  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Greig,  Superintendent  of  the  movement  in 
France : 

December,  14,  1899. 

Mr.  Gitstavk  Meyer,  Editor  of  Le  Christianisme 
aux  XIX  me  Si^le. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  read  in  your  issue  of  December 
1  an  article  entitled,  A  Crisis  in  the  McAll 
Mission 

What  is  crisis?  One  of  two  things.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  or  defeat.  Can  God  suffer  defeat?  No. 
Then  crisis  is  opportunity.  And  gloriously 
have  the  McAll  workers  met  that  opportunity : 

1.  By  reduction  of  expenditure. 

2.  By  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  yearly  salary. 
It  cuts  us  to  the  heart  that  those  dear  faithful 
souls  have  both  to  work  and  suffer. 

3.  They  close  some  of  the  mission  stations. 
That  hurts  us.  Jesus  Christ  standing  before  a 
closed  mission  station,  asking  why  is  this 
closed,  makes  us  weep. 

We  want  to  say  this  word  to  the  McAll 
workers :  Go  no  further  in  the  way  of  closing 
missions  until  you  hear  from  the  women  of 
America.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  the  first 
generation  of  contributors  to  the  McAll  work 
is  passing  away.  But  God  is  not  passing 
away.  God  buries  the  workmen  but  the  work 
goes  on.  Have  you  appealed  to  the  second 
generation?  The  second  generation  is  no  less 
Christian,  benevolent  and  able  than  their 
fathers.  Before  yon  close  another  station,  ask 
every  resident  American  in  Paris  for  a  con¬ 
tribution.  Ask  every  American  this  summer 
who  visits  Paris  for  a  contribution.  Do  not 
yield  another  inch  till  you  hear  from  the 
women  of  America. 

(Signed)  S.  B.  Rossiter, 
Representative  Secretary  of  the  American  Mc- 
All  Association  in  the  United  States. 

The  request  to  send  this  letter  was  granted 
by  a  rising  vote.  Twenty-four  new  members 
were  secured  to  the  Auxiliary  and  a  large 
number  of  those  present  subscribed  for  the 
McAll  Record,  the  beautiful  publication  of 
the  Asssociation. 


REVIVAl.  MEETINGS  IN  SARATOGA. 

A  general  evangelistic  campaign  of  three 
weeks  has  lately  closed.  Two  Presbyterian 
Churches,  two  Baptist,  one  Congregational 
and  one  Methodist  Episcopal  were  united  under 
the  lead  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Mnnhall  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  A  carefully  arranged  plan  of  preliminary 
work  had  been  carried  out  by  the  pastors.  The 
evening  meetings  were  held  in  the  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  fourteen  hundred.  The  audiences  were 
large — several  times  over- taxing  the  house, 
though  afternoon  meetings  were  also  held  at 
8  P.M.  in  other  churches.  Meetings  for  boys 
and  girls  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Munhall’s 
associate.  Professor  Birch  of  St.  Louis.  A 
house-to-house  canvass  was  made  by  the  ladies, 
the  pastors  visiting  the  stores  and  ofiQces.  A 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  was  held  and 
forty-three  prayer-meetings  beside  the  regular 
services  filled  up  the  time.  Dr.  Munhall  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  for  young  men  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  rose  for 
prayers  and  fifty-seven  confessed  Jesus  as  their 
Saviour  and  Lord.  At  the  same  hour  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  was  filled  with 
ladies,  the  meeting  being  led  by  Mrs.  Durant, 
wife  of  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Professor 
Birch  preaching  the  sermon. 

The  churches  have  been  greatly  quickened. 
Between  five  and  six  hundred  persons  have 
confessed  the  Saviour.  About  half  of  these 
are  children  between  ten  and  fourteen.  Of 
the  other  half,  a  majority  are  young  men  and 
women  from  the  best  families  in  the  village, 
with  a  few  in  middle  life.  The  percentage  of 
men  in  attendance  upon  the  meetings  has  been 
very  large  and  many  of  them  have  expressed 
their  newly  found  faith. 


A  PERTINENT  ANALOGY. 

On  page  184  of  Monger’s  new  Life  of  Horace 
Bushnell,  there  is  recorded  a  resolution  offered 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  in  the  Connecticut 
General  Association,  relative  to  the  contro¬ 
versy  then  raging  over  Dr.  Bushnell’s  books. 
It  has  seemed  to  many  that  the  very  words  of 
this  resolution,  with  a  change  of  name,  would 
well  apply  to  the  present  discussion  concerning 
Dr.  McGiffert  and  his  book.  The  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Association  and 
settled  the  controversy,  was  as  follows: 

“With  the  opinions  to  Dr.  Bushnell 

by  the  complainants,  we  have  no  fellowship. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  who  profess  them 
should  not  be  approved.  Ministers  reasonably 
charged  with  holding  them  are  properly  sub- 
jectjjto  discipline,  in  due  form  and  order.  But 
whether  these  opinions  are  jnsthf  imputed  to 
Dr.  Bushnell,  or  not,  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  given  to  certain  quotations  from  his 
books ;  and  upon  that  question  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  ’ ’ 

When  we  remember  that  Dr.  McGiffert  dis¬ 
owns  the  interpretations  put  upon  his  book 
by  his  opponents,  and  that  the  church  is  agreed 
in  condemning  the  opinions  imputed  to  him, 
might  it  not  be  well  to  leave  the  matter  there, 
and  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  or  not 
those  opinions  are  justly  imputed  to  him?  Is 
not  the  action  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Association  in  1853  a  good  precedent  and  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1899? 

Justin. 

ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

Twentieth  Century  Africa  promises  start¬ 
ling  contrasts  when  compared  with  the  Africa 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  says  a  writer  in 
the  December  Forum.  With  an  area  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States,  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  160,000,000,  a  soil  and  climate  capable 
of  infinite  variety  of  production,  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  commerce,  and  the  greatest  known 
supplies  of  ivory,  gold  and  diamonds,  its  devel¬ 
opment  under  the  modern  methods  which  are 
now  being  applied  to  it  is  practically  assured. 
The  home  of  the  oldest  civilization,  it  is  the 
last  of  the  continents  to  yield  to  the  touch  of 
the  newest  civilization.  But  yesterday  envel- 


^ouble 
your  Jncome 

If  your  present  employment 
does  not  take  up  all  of  your  time, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  you  can 
double  your  income  by  taking 
the  agency  for  your  town  for 

tbe  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
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The  Saturday  Evening:  Post 

You  can  surely  make  every 
minute  of  your  time  profitable. 

We  want  energetic  workers  to 
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cessful  agents  with  |i8,ooo  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

You  may  make  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars  during  the  Winter 
in  addition  to  commissions  that 
would  ordinarily  be  deemed  ample 
compensation  for  the  work. 

Write. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


oped  in  the  darkness  of  mysteiy  without  and 
ignorance  within,  it  is  to-day  illuminated  by 
the  search-light  of  modern  methods;  and  as  its 
importance  and  attractions  are  being  recog¬ 
nized,  with  this  recognition  must  come  develop¬ 
ment.  With  two  million  Europeans  scattered 
over  its  vast  are^  acquainting  themselves  with 
its  natural  conditions  and  requirements,  with 
the  steamer,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone  carrying  light  and  knowledge 
and  civilization  to  its  darkest  comers,  Africa 
cannot  long  remain  unknown  or  unknowing. 

It  was  only  after  the  explorers — Livingstone, 
Speke,  Stanley,; and  others— had  discovered, 
through  persistent  and  heroic  efforts,  that  there 
existed  vast  navigable  waterways  above  the 
falls  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  streams 
which  flow  from  the  interior,  that  European 
nations  awoke  to  the  physical  and  commercial 
possibilities  of  Africa;  and  then,  in  a  twink¬ 
ling,  the  Dark  Continent  was  seized  upon  and 
divided  up,  and  became,  as  by  magic,  a  vast 
European  “hinterland.”  Between  1884  and 
1898  an  area  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
the  United  States,  and  containing  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  100,000,000,  was  parceled  out  by  an 
agreement  of  the  European  powers.  At  present 
scarcely  a  foot  of|  African  territory  remains 
unclaimed. 

Women  Yoked  to  Plow's  in  Manitoba. — 
About  4,000  Doukhobors,  male  and  female, 
have  been  invited  into  Canada  by  the  immigra¬ 
tion  agents  in  Russia.  They  now  form  a  very 
considerable  settlement  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  are  naturally  inclined  to  be 
clannish  They  have  farm  oemmunities  and 
settlements  and  carry  on  life  in  pretty  much 
the  same  fashion  they  followed  in  semi- 
barbaric  Russia.  They  bring  many  of  the  most 
primitive  of  the  Old  World  traditions  and  cus¬ 
toms  with  them,  among  them  being  the  mascu¬ 
line  notion  that  the  female  is  made  to  work, 
and  be  useful  at  whatever  task  her  lord  and 
master  shall  give  her.  The  hitching  of  women 
to  plows  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
his  adoption  of  this  comfortable  error.  Wooden 
yokes  are  used,  and  to  these  yokes  a  span  of 
women  are  harnessed.  There  may  be  six  or 
eight  women  to  one  plow.  These  Doukhobors 
use  oxen  and  horses  on  au  equal  footing  with 
their  women  when  they  have  any  of  the  former. 
If  a  man  is  rich  enough  to  afford  an  ox  he  is 
likely  to  harness  it  in  the  same  team  with  five 
or  six  women.  He  is  quite  willing  to  exchange 
a  woman  for  an  ox  or  a  horse,  and  trades  of 
that  nature  are  not  uncommon  among  the  tribe, 
even  here  in  Manitoba,  civilized  America.  And 
the  poor  women  never  think  of  complaining. 
They  see  nothing  wrong  in  their  degradation. 
They  have  known  no  other  life,  and  it  has  not 
yet  occurred  to  them  to  demand  any  other. 
They  are  back  a  few  centuries  in  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Western  Russia  has  been  too 
dark  and  too  slow  for  them  to  see  or  learn  of 
the  rapid  strides  their  sisters  have  taken  else¬ 
where  in  the  world.  To  obey  their  big,  heavv- 
fisted,  dnll-browed  lords  has  been  the  only 
thing  they  knew  in  all  the  centuries. 
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THB  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  18X9.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  B.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Treophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

185  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnosej^rents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:, 30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.H.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Trsas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  WiNSitow’s  Soothing  syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 
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Decorators  and  Furnishers, 
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MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 
THOV,  N.  r.,  and  NMW  YOBK  OJTY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


Good  music  is  an  imjiortant  factor  in  the  well-con¬ 
ducted  cbnrch  service.  It  influences  the  mind  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  and  makes  it  receptive  of  the  highest 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Men’s  consciences  ,  an  often  be 
reached  through  tbeir  emotions  when  it  is  impossible  to 
touch  them  in  any  other  way,  and  anything  which  se¬ 
cures  that  end  is  a  benefaction.  Thus  the  organ  which 
is  used  in  a  chui’cU  becomes  of  vital  importance.  It 
should  be  the  best,  and  tliis  is  what  Mason  &  Hamlin 
organs  are.  From  its  foundation  in  1834  as  a  firm,  this 
company  has  always  stood  at  the  head,  and  its  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  recognized  as  the  standard  of  the 
world.  The  church  which  uses  one  of  them  has  taken  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 


tHIITUAKY. 

Rev.  Albert  G.  Beebkk.— Died  of  pneumonia  at  the 
“Presbyterian  Hospital,”  New  York  City,  Dec.  6,  1899, 
(at  10.15  A.M.).  aged  73  years.  Funeral  and  burial  were 
at  Westfield,  Mass.,  Thursday,  Dec.  7.  1899. 

Sawyer  —  At  Unterwalden,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  on 
Thurilay  morning,  the  14th  inst.,  Martha  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Rollin  A.  Sawyer  D.D.,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Andrew  and  Sibbilla  Linn.  Funeral  service  was 
held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Montclair,  on 
Saturday,  the  16th  inst.,  and  the  interment  was  in  New¬ 
ton,  N  J.,  the  same  day. 


“Go  make  thy  gartlen  as  fair  as  thou  can’st. 
Thou  workest  never  alone ; 

Perchance,  he  whose  plot  is  next  to  thine 


Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


SI  50  IX  PRIZES. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollare  in  prizes  will 
be  distributed  on  April  15,  1900,  to  agents  se- 
onring  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers 
to  the  Evangelist,  up  to  and  including  that 
date.  The  prizes  will  be 

First . $50.00 

Second .  30.00 

Third  .  20.00 

Fourth .  10.00 

Fifth .  10.00 

Sixth .  to  00 

Seventh .  lOOO 

Eighth  . 10.00 

$130.00 

These  amounts  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  agents’  commissions,  and  subscriptions 
may  be  taken  singly  at  the  regular  rates,  |3.00 
per  year,  in  advance,  (ministers  $2.00),  or  at 
the  reduced  rates  allowed  to  clubs.  The  option 
of  the  clubbing  list,  as  published  on  page  31, 
is  also  applicable  to  these  subscriptions. 

For  further  particulars,  address  at  once, 
Subscription  Department, 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 


APPOINTMEyrS  AND  INSTITUTIOSS. 

THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Chnrcb  Erection, 
Edncatlon,  ... 

PnbllCAtloD  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
PVeedBM  >.  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Flftb  Ave.,  New^Tork. 

-  1319  Walnut  Su,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THR  AIHKRICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  | 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Little  Folk  of  Many  | 

Lands;  Louise  .Iordan  Miln.  $4.  - The  Carolina  I 

Islands:  F.  W.  Christian.  $4 - In  Dwarf  Land  and 

Cannibal  Country ;  A.  B.  Lloyd.  $5. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Their  Silver  Wedding 

Jonrney  ;  W.  D  Howells,  3  vols.  $3. - In  Old  France 

and  New:  William  McLennan.  $1.50. - Briton  and 

Boer.  Both  Sides  of  the  South  African  Question ;  Hon. 
James  Brice  and  Others.  $1.35. 

Longmans.  Green  &  Company  :  The  Map  of  Life, 
Conduct  Character;  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky. 
$3. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Company:  Studies  of  the  Por¬ 
trait  of  Christ;  George  Matheson  D.D.  $1.73 

Ea'ton  &  Mains;  Men  and  Things  I  Saw  in  Civil 
War  Days;  James  F.  Rusling  LL.D.  $3.30. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  Christ  in  Creation  and  Ethical  Monism ;  Augus¬ 
tus  Hopkins  Strong. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Boston:  Fred-ric 
DouglHS.  (The  Beacon  Biographies) ;  M.  A.  Dewolfe 
Howe.  75  cents. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  (Company,  Boston  :  Hawaii  and 
Its  People ;  Alexander  S.  Twombiy. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston;  Stories  of  Insect  Life. 
Second  Series :  May  E.  Mnrtfeldt  and  Clarence  Moores 
Weed.  35  cents. 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston: 
A  Bible  Year;  Amos  R.  Wells.  35 cents. 


PERIODICAL®. 

Ck’biher:  Sunset. 

Ninrinbcr:  The  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary 
Journal. 

JJecemher;  The  Musictl  Times;  The  Nonconformist 
Musical  Journal;  Bird  Lore;  Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly; 
The  New  World  ;  The  Ethiopian ;  Charities ;  Gospel  in 
Alll-ands;  <  assell’s  Magazine;  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Monthly;  Cbau'auquan ;  Advocate  and  Guardian;  The 
Living  Age;  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Lalior  Statistics, 
APmny,  N.  Y.:  Quirterly  U.  S.  Postal  Guide;  Charities: 
La  V  ce  della  Verita :  Survey  of  the  Christian  Students’ 
Movt  ment  of  the  World;  The  Triangle:  Political 
Science  Quarterly ;  Art  Education;  The  Religious  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews ;  New  Century  Elducation  :  Travel. 


established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  tbe  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,903  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  famishing 
helps'for  Bible  stndy  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
kend  c  mtrlhntlons  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dla  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


Jaiiuaru :  The  Biblical  World ;  The  Land  of  Sunshine; 
Pearson’s:  The  Church  Union  ;  The  Cambrian;  World 
Wide  Missions;  The  Magazine  of  Art:  The  Quiver. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

Minn’es  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lafayetteville,  Indiana,  October  9-11,  1899. 

Liberia.  Bulletin  No.  15.  Issued  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Temperance  Almanac  1900:  James  B. 
Dunn  D.D. 


Will  see  it,  and  mend  his  own.” 


THE  WALL  NO  LONGER  TYPICAL. 

The  Rev.  Horace  W.  Honlding  of  Tientsin, 
China,  formerly  of  Park  Congregational 
Church,  San  Francisco,  writes  in  this  striking 
way:  “Yonder,  a  little  north  of  where  the  snn 
will  rise  ont  of  the  ocean,  looking  from  onr 
rocky  point  we  can  see,  on  a  clear  day,  the 
long  line  of  the  Great  l^all  of  China,  full 
twenty  miles  away,  where  it  begins  its  long 
stretch  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  solid 
masonry  by  starting,  nnfiinchingly  and  in  un¬ 
broken  line,  right  np  tbe  mountain  side,  across 
rocky  chasms  and  up  steeps  where  one  would 
think  none  bnt  a  mountain  goat  could  climb. 
As  I  recall  going  along  that  wall  and  beyond 
into  Manchuria  three  years  ago,  that  now  use¬ 
less,  but  incomparably  most  stupendous  outlay 
of  toil  that  any  nation  or  time  on  this  earth 
can  show,  seems  less  a  monament  to  drudging 
indnstry  than  to  the  intense  nationality  of  this 
people,  who  have  endured  from  times  far  back 
of  Abraham,  but  whose  day  of  dismemberment 
seems  now  to  have  come.  What  thoughtful 
man  can  think  of  China  in  the  hands  of  the 
nations  to-day  and  not  be  deeply  moved?  Bnt 
whatever  flags  shall  fly  the  people  will  still  be 
here,  with  nndying  souls,  and  needing  the 
Gospel,  and  now  beginning  to  feel  some  sense 
of  need  as  never  before.  And  we  can  praise 
God  rejoicingly  that,  while  yonder  wall  will 
be  a  landmark  so  long  as  tbe  hills  endure,  the 
wall  of  opposition  no  longer  confronts  ns  as  it 
has  our  missionary  forefathers — the  solid  front 
of  national  seclusion.  ’  ’ 


ROCKLAND  CBW1STERY. 
IIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries.  ' 


EnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  ahlpwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors*  Home  In  New  York; 
pots  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  ont  of  the  Port  of 
New  York ;  pnbllshes  the  Sailors’  Maoatine,  the  Senman't  Friend, 
and  tbe  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Cras.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres.;  W, 
r.  Stur  ■>*«.  Treaa  Bev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secretary. 


The  War  in  Sonth  Africa.  The  Case  for  the  British ; 

Rev.  James  Stewart  D.D - The  Case  for  the  Boers ; 

Gtorge  W.  Van  Slclen,  Reprinted  from  the  Outlook.  1() 
cents. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  1897-’98. 
Vol  1. 

Bible  Stndy  Union,  Blakeslee,  Lessons  Helps  Quar¬ 
terlies  for  19(10. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  WILLARD. 

The  “New  Nervine,” 

187  Loomis  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Dear  Evangelist — Kindly  inform  yonr  readers  that  I  can 
still  take  a  few  patients  before  going  South,  and  that  the  quota 
for  the  Sonthem  party  Is  not  quite  full. 

A  J.  Willard, 

Tale  ’53.  U.  V.  yi.m. 


December  31,  1899 
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^ondbxE^C^^. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Embroidered,  Lace  Trimmed,  and 
Scalloped  Linen  Handkerchiefs, 

Hemstitched,  with  initials  or  plain, 
for  Ladies  and  Men. 

NOVELTIES 

in 

White  and  Colored  French 
Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

^iccukva^  1 9^^ 


NEW  YORK. 


The  Camera  Club 

Lncile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  is  cond acted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Interested  In  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  i)e  answered  by  the  Eiditor  where  possible. 

The  regular  monthly  compet  tion  will  be  held 
on  December  28,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  who 
have  photographs  will  send  them  im  at  once. 
The  Evangelist  for  that  date  will  be  the  Sev¬ 
entieth  Anniversary  number,  and  we  want 
onr  department  to  be  fnlly  as  good  as  the  oth¬ 
ers.  We  regret  that  the  unusual  pressure  of 
fall  advertising  has  crowded  out  our  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  past  few  weeks,  but  we  shall  go 
on  from  this  time  without  interruption.  We 
have  answered  all  questions  by  letter,  as  we 
could  not  foresee  the  time  when  it  would'  be 
possible  to  secure  our  regular  space  in  The 
Evangelist,  and  while  this  method  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  of  such  general  value,  we  hope 
to  have  accomplished  our  purpose  of  being  of 
assistance  to  those  interested  in  photography. 

Let  ns  hear  from  all  who  have  questions  or 
information  and  a  place  in  onr  column  is 
promised  for  the  future. 

N.  V.  E.  — Directions  for  keeping  the  ferro¬ 
type  clean  and  preventing  the  prints  from  stick¬ 
ing  was  given  in  the  issue  of  June  1.  The 
flashlight  sheets  are  about  the  safest  form  for 
handling. 

S.  0. — The  depth  of  focus  of  a  lens  is  its 
power  to  give  equally  clear  pictures  of  object 
situated  at  different  distances  from  the  camera. 
The  depth  of  focus  of  a  lens  is  increased  by 
using  a  small  stop,  but  the  smaller  the  stop 
used  the  longer  must  be  the  exposure.  The 
angle  of  the  lens  is  always  wider  than  the  view 
included  on  the  plate.  j 


HOUSEHOLD. 

PoPCORX  Oaxuy. — Put  into  an  iron  kettle 
one  tablespoon  batter,  three  tablespoons  water 
and  one  cup  white  sugar.  Boil  until  ready 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  wav  to  cure  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness 
is  caused  by  an  infiamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  Wien  this  tube  gets  infiamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  result,  and  un¬ 
less  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  re¬ 
stored  to  its  normal  condition,  bearing  will  be  destroyed 
forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
deafness  (caused  by  catarih)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO  ,  Toledo,  O. 
^ySold  by  Druggists,  T.'ic. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


to  candy,  then  throw  in  three  quarts  nicely 
popped  corn ;  stir  vigorously  until  the  sugar 
is  evenly  distributed  over  the  com.  Take  the 
kettle  from  the  fixe  and  stir  until  it  cools  a 
little.  In  this  way  you  may  have  each  kernel 
separate  and  all  coated  with  the  sugar. 

QLAcfe  Fruits  and  Nuts  for  Christmas. — 
The  frait  should  be  perfectly  dry.  For 
oranges,  peel,  being  careful  not  to  break  the 
skin.  Separate  each  piece  without  breaking 
the  inner  skin,  and  leave  in  a  warm  place  to 
dry.  Pineapple,  apple,  or  other  fruits  may  be 
dried  by  rolling  in  powdered  sugar.  Put  one 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  in  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle,  add  to  it  a  half  cupful  of  water,  and 
place  over  the  Are  to  dissolve.  When  clear  it 
should  be  placed  over  a  hot  fire  to  boil,  but 
do  not  stiir  or  it  will  granulate.  After  the 
syrup  has  boiled  ten  minutes,  plunge  a  fork 
in  ice  water,  wipe  dry,  dip  up  a  little  of  the 
boiling  syrup.  If  the  syrup  forms  a  thread,  it 
is  at  the  second  degree.  Boil  gently,  three  or 
four  minutes  longer,  until  it  reaches  the  sixth 
degree,  which  may  be  known  by  taking  a  small 
portion  on  the  end  of  a  spoon,  then  dipping  it 
into  cold  water,  and  breaking  it  off  quickly. 
If  it  is  brittle  without  being  sticky,  it  is  just 
right.  Take  quickly  from  the  fire,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  stand  in  a  basin 
of  boiling  water,  to  keep  the  syrup  from  candy¬ 
ing.  Take  the  sections  of  fruit  with  the 
sugar-tongs,  dip  into  the  syrup,  lay  on  a  piece 
of  buttered  paper,  and  place  in  a  warm,  dry 
place.  Almonds  and  English  walnuts  may  Ira 
glaced  this  way. 

bread  in  history,  literature  and 

SCIENCE. 

All  food  is  comprehended  in  this  one  word — 
Bread.  It  is  so  the  world  over.  During  the 
famine  in  Inaia,  the  cry  that  rose  from  that 
far-away  land  and  was  borne  across  the  sea  to 
us,  was  a  cry  for  Bread ;  when  in  the  days  of 
Lafayette,  the  starving  and  maddened  people 
of  France  crossed  the  Seine  and  mounting  the 
hill  stormed  the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  the 
(^neen  appearing  upon  the  balcony  essayed  to 
quiet  their  frenzy  with  promises,  their  terrible 
shoutings  were  foV  Bread ;  the  uprisings  among 
the  poor  and  hungry  of  London  that  are  the 
most  vividly  remembered  tragedies  of  that 
great  city  are  the  outbreaks  of  the  masses  in 
their  fierce  demands  for  Bread. 

The  makers  of  literature  also  in  seeking  to 
group  together  all  the  wage-workers  of  the 
world  in  one  graphic  word,  have  called  them 
the  Bread  winners;  and  one  of  the  world’s 
periods  of  most  wonderful  and  far-reaching 
epoch-making  events  was  ushered  in  by  the 
going  down  of  Jacob  and  his  children  into 
Egypt  at  the  invitation  of  Joseph,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  answer  to  his  starving  brethren’s 
appeal  for  Bread. 

That  is  to  say,  from  the  beginning  of  re¬ 
corded  time  throughout  all  the  world,  and  by 
all  people  until  this  day,  the  primary  and  only 
absolutely  essential  food,  the  only  food  that 
will  of  itself  supply  every  need  of  the  human 
body,  is  Bread. 

The  highest  wisdom  of  man  cannot  be  more 
nobly  employed  than  in  producing  a  Flour  con¬ 
taining  in  the  largest  possible  measure  the 
vital  elements  of  a  perfect  Bread  food.  And  it 
is  not  a  little  singular  that  these  vital  elements 
of  the  physical  life  are  not  found  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  sum  in  the  high  priced  fine  white 
flours. 

Where  then  shall  we  find  the  Flour  which 
the  world  needs  and  must  have?  VTe  get 
glimpses  and  suggestions  of  it  in  the  cakes 
which  Sara  made  for  Abraham ;  we  find  it  in 
Oriental  lands  in  the  bread  generally  called, 
by  reason  of  its  great  wholesomeness,  “the 
staff  of  life’’— bread  made  of  flour  of  the  whole 
wheat. 

These  glimpses  and  suggestions  were  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  time  when  patient  research  and 
modem  knowledge,  and  philanthropic  interest 
in  the  betterment  of  the  race,  combined  with 
great  commercial  enterprise  should  produce 
the  Franklin  Mills  Flour  of  the  whole  wheat 
— the  only  Flour  that  will  make  a  perfect 


AmODES 


MEAT 


MtNCEi  Deliciou^ 

Appetizing^ 
Good,  pure^ 
and  whole-1 
some.  Always] 
the  same.  Ask  for  it.  Try  [ 

ATMORE’S 

Genuine  English 
Plum 
Pudding. 


Bread,  a  bread  that  is  wholesome  food  for  the 
entire  body. — Christian  Nation. 


THE  HOTEL  FOR  SELF-SUPPORTING  WOMEN. 

We  make  no  apology  to  onr  readers  for  giv¬ 
ing  in  full  the  following  statement  given  out 
to  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  Not  simply 
because  of  the  honorable  men  and  women  who 
make  it,  but  because  of  the  social,  moral  and 
economic  importance  of  the  movement,  we  are 
glad  once  again  to  present  this  important  subject 
to  our  readers.— Editor  Evangelist. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Woman’s 
Hotel  project  wishes  to  make  a  final  statement 
to  those  interested  therein.  Before  deciding 
to  begin  the  work,  subscriptions  for  at  least 
$300,()00  of  stock  must  be  obtained,  of  which 
|3(X),(XX)  has  been  assured.  These  subscriptions 
will  be  released  on  January  1  unless  by  that 
time  the  whole  |300,0(X)  has  been  secured. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  wish 
this  hotel  to  be  undertaken  must  act  within 
the  next  fortnight,  or  the  present  project  will 
be  given  up.  The  following  is  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  financial  plan: 

Land  and  building  to  cost  1800,000. 

Stock  to  be  sold  ^00,000. 

Balance  to  be  raised  on  mortgage  $400,  (XX). 

According  to  estimates  of  its  use,  made  by 
many  women  and  men  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  need  for  such  a  hotel  by  the  class  of 
women  for  whom  it  is  meant,  and  also  with 
their  ability  to  pay  for  its  use ;  and  upon  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  cost  of  conducting  it,  made  by 
the  most  experienced  hotel- keepers  in  the  city, 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  after  paying  all 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  mortgage,  besides 
$30, 0(X)  yearly  as  a  sinking  fund  to  reduce  the 
mortgage,  there  will  be  a  sufQcient  profit  to 
pay  five  per  cent,  upon  the  $4(X),000  of 
stock. 

This  Committee  is  convinced  that  New  York 
needs  such  a  hotel.  Much  has  been  done  for 
men  in  this  regard,  little  for  women. 

Public  spirit  is  invoked  in  behalf  of  this 
project,  not  charity:  for  charity*  is  not  in¬ 
volved,  but  wise  benevolence  is.  Further 
information  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  may 
ask  for  it.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by 
any  of  the  Committee,  by  the  New  York 
Security  and  Trust  Company,  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Trust  Company,  or  by  the  Secretary,  at 
105  East  Twenty- second  street. 

Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Herbert  B.  Turner, 
Charles  F.  Cox,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  Charles  D. 
Kellogg,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Richard  Irvin,  Miss  Virginia  Potter, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Newell,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner. 


Scattered” Abroad.  —  The  discovery  of  a 
Jewish  cemetery  in  Thiat  Mayo,  says  the  Bene 
Israelite  of  Bombay,  confirms  the  belief  that 
Jews  lived  in  Burmah  before  its  conquest  by 
the  English.  In  the  town  in  question,  since 
the  English  conquered  Burmah,  not  a  single 
Jew  lives,  and  yet  we  find  a  cemetery  and  a 
street  named  after  the  Jew — viz.  the  Jewish 
Road.  The  cemetery  lies  just  close  by  the 
Jewish  Road. 


PAWKER’S 
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Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara.  —At  its  last  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  devotional  meeting  of  its  ministers. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  First  Church,  Lock- 
port,  Monday,  December  11,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  All  but  four  of  its  pastors  and  stated  sup¬ 
plies  were  in  attendance.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Mechlin 
gave  direction  to  the  thought  and  prayers  of 
&e  morning  under  the  general  subject  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  afternoon  session  was  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first  was  led  by  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  Twichell  with  Personal  Confession 
of  Sin  as  the  topic.  The  second,  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Prayer,  was  conducted  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Sharp.  The  Rev. 
A.  S.  Bacon  had  charge  of  the  closing  hour, 
which  was  employed  as  a  time  of  re-consecra¬ 
tion.  The  special  topic  then  introduced  was 
The  Part  God  Has  for  Us.  While  these  breth¬ 
ren  led  in  the  meditations  on  the  topics  above 
named,  great  informality  was  still  observed. 
It  was  a  time  of  serious  reflection  and  prayer 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers,'  and  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  more  effective  work  than  ever  on  the 
p^  of  all  participants.  The  committee  was 
directed  to  arrange  another  meeting  along 
similar  lines  for  some  date  in  February. 

Albany. — The  First  Church  and  Its  Pastor. — 
At  the  close  of  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  con- 
negation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Friday  evening,  December  15,  the  pastor,  Dr. 
William  Force  Whitaker,  was  treated  to  a 
decided  surprise.  Dr.  William  J.  Milne  arose 
and  addressed  the  pastor  upon  the  conclusion 
this  week  of  the  fihh  year  of  his  ministry  in 
Albany,  and  the  character  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  during  this  half  decade.  Then  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  Whitaker  a  silk  purse  as  a  token 
of  regard  and  affection  from  members  of  the 
church  and  congre^tion.  The  purse  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  gold  rings  and  gold  mountings, 
and  contained  1400  in  gold  coin.  The  surprise 
of  the  pastor  was  manifest ;  but  after  a  few 
moments  he  made  a  brief  response,  and  spoke 
cheerfully  of  the  five  years  of  service  and  ten¬ 
derly  of  the  tie  which  unites  a  loyal  pastor  and 
loving  people.  He  declared  that  God  bad  done 
great  things  for  them,  and  also  that  the  people 
had  a  mind  to  work.  At  the  close  many  came 
forward  and  presented  informal  congratula¬ 
tions.  Among  these  were  Dr.  Vander  Veer, 
Charles  B.  Nichols,  Edward  M.  Cameron,  John 
A.  Patterson,  Orion  Feely,  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr. 
Charles  Allen,  James  H.  Mead,  Frederick  W. 
Cameron,  and  Albert  P.  Stevens.  On  Sunday 
morning,  Pastor  Whitaker  glanced  at  the  pros¬ 
perous  work  of  the  past  five  years. 

Palisades. — The  Rev.  Herbert  Ford  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  who  has  accepted  the 
call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Palisades  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hudson  Presbytery,  begins  his  labors 
there  with  the  first  week  of  January.  The 
parsonage  has  been  renovated  throughout,  and 
the  congregation  are  looking  forward  to  the 
new  pastorate  with  great  interest.  Mr.  Ford 
has  been  the  efficient  assistant  of  Dr.  George 
Alexander  of  the  University  Place  Church  for 
some  years  past.  He  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
Dr.  Alexander  and  his  people,  especially  those 
having  to  do  with  Bethlehem  Mission  of  which 
Mr.  Ford  has  had  the  special  oversight.  Dnr 
ing  the  past  summer  (Dr.  Alexander  going 
abroad),  the  charge  of  both  pulpit  and  parish 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Ford  for  a  time.  All  who 
know  him  will  anticipate  the  best  results  in 
his  new  relations. 

Painted  Post.  — After  a  thorough  renovation, 
with  a  new  organ,  fresh  decoration,  new  car¬ 
pets,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  W'eston, 
this  church  was  re  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Knapp,  the  pastor,  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  November 
19.  The  building  was  erected  in  1881  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell, 
now  of  Westminster  Church,  Brooklyn. 
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Angelica.— The  Rev.  David  Craft  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  church  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Steuben,  November  21.  The  Rev.  Fred  E. 
Walton  of  Homellsville  preached  the  sermon, 
the  Rev.  E.  M.  Deems  of  Homellsville  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Clements  of  Cuba  the  charge  to  the  people. 

Buffalo. — The  Rev.  Louis  B.  Crane  has  just 
been  installed  pastor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Prof.  George  T.  Purves  preaching  the 
sermon.  Drs.  Henry  Ward  and  John  Paul 
Egbert  gave  the  charges — the  latter  to  the 
people,  as  they  had  once  been  his  flock.  There 
was  a  large  attendance. 

Knowlksville. — The  Rev.  S.  Dwight  Water- 
bnry,  late  of  Nicholson,  Penn.,  has  become  the 
successor  of  the  Rev.  Seth  Cook  in  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  church  at  Knowlesville. 

Carlton. — The  Rev.  N.  Foster  Browne  of 
Carlton  has  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  on 
account  of  the  recent  death  of  his  wife. 

Lewiston. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  Ross  lately  be¬ 
came  stated  supply  of  the  Lewiston  Church. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantown. —The  session  of  the  Wakefield 
Presbyterian  Church  (Charles  B.  Adamson,  G. 
H.  Deacon,  William  H.  Matthews,  Francis  B. 
Reeves  and  William  T.  Tilden),  pay  a  very 
appropriate  tribute  to  the  faithfulness  and 
worth  of  their  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Guthrie  Franklin  Hill,  who  died  November  22, 
1899.  His  loss  is  sincerely  lamented  by  all 
his  loving  flock,  and  this  tribute  to  his  Chris¬ 
tian  character  is  entered  upon  the  permanent 
records  of  the  session. 

OHIO. 

Dayton. — The  First  Church  was  among  the 
very  early  organizations  of  this  section  or  C)hio. 

I  Its  centennial  is  being  celebrated  this  week. 
Dr.  M.  E.  W'ilson  is  the  present  pastor,  and 
its  last  report  shows  411  members.  Back  in 
New  School  days,  the  Third  street  was  the 
stronghold  of  that  branch  of  Presbyterianism. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Work  is  the  present  pastor  and  it 
reports  425  members.  Our  several  churches 
in  this  city  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  on  December  4 
received  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Porter  Ph.  D. 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville  and  installed 
him  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Oxford;  and 
dismissed  the  Rev.  Humphrey  A.  McDonald 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Muncie. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

Ashtabula. — .4  Xew  Church  Organized. — A 
committee  of  eight  ministers  and  laymen  of 
Cleveland  Presbytery  organized  a  new  church 
in  Ashtabula,  O.,  on  November  20.  The  com¬ 
mittee  were  all  present.  They  examined 
thirteen  persons  who  entered  on  profession  and 
seven  brought  letters.  Much  earnestness  was 
manifested  by  those  engaging  in  the  new  enter¬ 
prise  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  First  Church,  Ashtabula,  led  by 
the  Rev.  C.  L.  Chalfant,  successor  of  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  McGiffert,  father  of  Professor 
McGiffert  of  New  York  Union  Seminary. 
Mr.  W.  A.  McClure  was  elected  and  ordained 
an  elder  in  the  new  church.  Mr.  S.  Alden 
Stancliff,  a  senior  in  the  Western  Seminary  at 
Alleghany  is  supplying  the  new  pulpit  most 
acceptably.  Elder  S.  R.  Harris  of  the  P'irst 
Church  has  at  his  own  expense,  fitted  up 
temporary  quarters  for  the  new  church  and  has 
purchased  a  lot  121  feet  square  on  the  corner 
of  Prospect  and  Samuel  streets,  at  an  expense 
of  1800  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  house  of  worship.  This  is  a  propitious 
beginning  of  a  promising  work  and  is  a  type 
of  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Committee  is  striving  to  carry  forward  in 
the  bounds  of  Cleveland  Presbyterv. 

W.  H.  B. 

ILLINOIS. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington.  —  A  special 


It  contains  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  nourishment  of 
Muscle,  Bone  and  Brain.  Most 
easy  of  digestion,  most  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  of  all  Breakfast 
Foods.  Children  thrive  on 
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Tell  your  (rrocertliat  it  Is  Wheatlet  vou  want. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  lamklet. 

THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y, 


meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bloomington  was 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Normal, 
Ill.,  Monday  afternoon.  December  4.  Fifteen 
ministers  and  two  elders  were  present.  The 
following  business  was  transacted :  The  Rev. 
DeWitt  L.  Pelton  presented  his  resignation  as 
Moderator  of  Presbytery  and  the  Rev.  W’illis 
E.  Parsons  of  Danville  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  A  call  was  presented  by  the  Philo 
Church  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Love  Ph.D.  and  arrangements  for  his 
installation  were  made  to  take  place  on  the 
evening  of  December  14,  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Allison  to  preside  and  propound  the  constitu¬ 
tional  questions,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Penhallegen 
to  preach,  the  Rev.  Willis  E.  Parsons  to  charge 
the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Wilder  to  charge 
the  people.  The  pastoral  relation  hitherto  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Pelton  and  the 
First  Church  of  Bloomington  was  dissolved. 
Dr.  Pelton  then  stated  his  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  to  enter  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Whereupon 
the  Presbytery  took  the  following  action: 
“Whereas:  The  Rev.  DeWitt  L.  Pelton  Ph.D. 
a  minister  in  good  aud  regular  standing  in 
this  Presbytery,  has  given  notice  of  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  anothtr  denomination, 
therefore  be  it.  Resolved  (1)  That  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Book  of  Discipline  Sec.  53,  and 
the  deliverances  of  the  General  Assemblies  of 
1878  and  1892  (p  668  of  Moore’s  Digest,  1898) 
bis  name  be  and  ts  hereby  dropped  from  the 
roll  of  Presbytery.  (2)  That  we  take  pleasure 
in  expressing  our  cordial  esteem  for  Dr.  Pelton 
as  a  Christian  brother  and  co- Presbyter ;  and 
we  hope  that  his  life  may  long  be  spared  to 
the  Master’s  service,  and  that  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  may  accompany  him  as  he  goes  out 
from  us.  (3)  That  the  Stated  Clerk  be  directed 
to  furnish  Dr.  Pelton  a  copy  of  this  action  of 
Presbytery.’’  This  action  was  taken  with 
entire  unanimity.  The  most  kindly  feeling 
prevailed.  Dr.  Pelton,  in  the  most  cordial 
words,  bore  testimony  to  the  truly  Christian 
spirit  which  prevails  in  Bloomington  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  many  of  the  brethren  in  turn  bore 
witness  to  their  high  personal  regard  for  him. 

W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Clerk. 


Don’t  boggle 

Boggle— To  hesitate,  as  from  doubt  or  difficulty  { 
to  hold  back,  etc.  (Standard  Dictionaij.) 

Boggling  doesn’t  pay,  in  the  matter  of  Pearline.  Don’t 
do  your  washing  in  a  harder  way  that  costs  more,  when 
Pearline  has  an  easier  way  that’s  more  economical.  The 
longer  you  do  without  Pearline,  the  more  loss  to  you.  You 
can’t  have  any  good  reason  for  not  using  it.  If  you  think  you 
^  \  have,  let  some  woman  talk  to  you  who  knows  all  about  Pearline.sss 
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Philo.  — The  Rev.  Henry  Love  Ph.  D. ,  having 
served  this  church  with  high  acceptance  the 
past  year,  was  installed  its  pastor  on  December 
14.  This  church  is  in  a  very  harmonious  and 
flourishing  condition. 

Homer. — This  chnrch,  not  long  since  under 
the  care  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of 
Bloomington,  has  now  become  self-sustaining. 
Under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Acome 
of  Loveland,  O.,  the  prospect  of  a  good,  united 
church,  in  a  good  and  helpful  field,  is  much 
better  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Mansfield  and  Farmer  City. — This  group 
of  churches  has  just  engaged  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trimble  of  Indianapolis  as  stated  supply.  He 
will  live  at  Mansfield. 

Sidney. — This  church  has  recently  held  a 
series  of  special  services  and  six  or  more  per¬ 
sons,  mostly  heads  of  families,  have  united 
with  it.  They  have  recently  dedicated  a  new 
house  of  worship  and  it  is  entirely  paid  for. 
And  what  is  more  the  church  actually  returned 
to  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  half  of  the 
grant  made  to  them  by  that  Board  because  they 
found  that  they  did  not  need  it  all.  It  must 
be  a  pleasure  to  the  Board  to  help  such 
churches.  And  now  they  want  a  pastor  to 
match  the  chnrch.  No  other  need  apply  I 

Colfax  is  about  to  have  its  first  installed 
pastor  in  all  its  history  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Vernon  C.  Byers.  This  people  has  indeed 
had  much  to  discourage  it,  but  believes  in  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints  and  the  conquest  of 
sinners  and  seems  now  about  to  reap  some  of 
the  harvest  of  its  faith. 

WISCONSIN. 

Bangor. — The  Rev.  John  McMurray,  a  last 
Ma;  graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary,  has  been 
called  to  this  chnrch,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Wilson.  I 

"Milwaukee. — The  Rev.  J.  Beveridge  L^, 
formerly  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  was  installed 
as  the  pastor  of  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church, 
November  23.  The  Rev.  Frederic  Selden  of 
Perseverance  Church  and  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Dysart,  Stated  Clerks  of  Milwaukee  Presby¬ 
tery,  opened  tbe  service  with  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer.  The  Rev.  Everett  A. 
Custer,  Moderator  of  Milwaukee  Presbytery, 
presided  and  asked  the  questions.  The  sermon 
was  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rondthaler  of  Chicago. 
The  Rev.  George  L.  Robinson,  a  professor  of 
McCormick  Seminary,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Eiehle  D.D.  of 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Milwaukee,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people.  After  the  benedic¬ 
tion,  pronounced  by  the  new  pastor,  the  congre¬ 
gation  came  forward  and  gave  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee  their  cordial  greetings. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul.— The  Rev.  John  Sinclair  of  the 
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Sankey,  McGranahan  and 
Stebblns.  A  large  majority  of  the 
J  I  pieces  In  this  book  are  entirely  new, 

and  never  before  published,  ft  con- 
tains  the  new  solos.  The  Stnrr  that 
Never  Grows  Old,”  “I’m  A  Pilarlm,” 
“A  Little  While,”  “Do  They  Know!” 
-  . ..  J  etc.,  now  being  snug  by  Mb.  Sankkt. 

Same  styles  and  prices  as  “  Saorxd  Songs  No.  1,”  of 
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PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS,  of  the  above  Songs, 
made  by  Ira  D.  Sankey,  may  also  be  had. 
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First  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  ^eatly 
blessed  in  his  labors.  The  membership  has 
trebled  in  two  years  and  as  the  church  cele¬ 
brates  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  holiday  week 
it  is  expected  that  all  indebtedness  will  be 
wiped  out  and  pastor  and  people  begin  a  new 
year  free  of  debt  and  altogether  prosperous 
for  a  larger  work  than  ever.  The  Rev.  John 
Hughes  Griffith  has  given  up  his  large  mis¬ 
sionary  work  at  Westfield,  Wis.,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  G.  Taylor  of  Farmersburg,  Ind.,  succeeds 
him  in  this  important  charge. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis.  — At  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  S.  J.  Nicoll  re¬ 
ported  from  the  committee  appointed  to  pre 
pare  a  Memorial  on  the  late  Rev.  John  W. 
Allen  D.D.  who  died  last  February.  Very 
hearty  tributes  were  paid  to  Dr.  Allen,  who 
was  equally  genial  and  efficient  in  his  services 
for  the  churches  of  St.  Louis  and  the  work  of 
Synod.  The  Memorial  was  ordered  sect  to 
Mrs.  Allen. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln.— The  First  Church,  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Hindman  D.D.  pastor,  held  a  very  tender 
communion  service  Sabbath,  the  5th.  Six 
united  with  the  chnrch,  four  on  profession. 
The  churches  are  entering  upon  the  autumn 
and  winter’s  work  with  enthusiasm.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  members  are  meeting  twice  each  week 
in  earnest  prayer  for  the  churches. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Oneota. — This  congregation  (near  Frederick) 
remains  without  stated  preaching,  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Gilchrist  having  taken  charge  of  a 
group  of  churches  in  Minnesota,  with  resi¬ 
dence  at  Marshall,  in  that  state. 

Whitewood. — This  church,  left  vacant  by 
the  removal  of  the  Rev.  0.  H.  Foland  to  Lead, 
offers  an  inviting  field  to  the  right  man.  It 
has  a  manse  and  well  equipped  church,  and 
has  over  sixty  members,  but  is  unable  to  pay 
a  large  salary. 

Parkston.  — The  former  pastor  of  this  chnrch, 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ohaffee,  has  accepted  the  call 
of  the  churches  of  Alexandria  and  Gilead, 
Neb.  The  Rev.  D.  S.  Brown  of  Kimball  has 
recently  served  both  Parkston  and  Union 
Centre,  and  they  hope  to  secure  him  as  their 
stated  supply. 

Lead. — Fourteen  new  members  were  wel¬ 
comed  to  this  church  November  20,  increasing 
the  total  membership  one-third.  The  Rev. 
0.  H.  Foland  has  been  with  them  scarcely  two 
months,  but  all  lines  of  church  work  are  being 
pushed  with  enthusiasm.  The  Sabbath-school 
enrollment  will  reach  100  as  soon  as  they  get 
into  their  new  house  of  worship.  In  another 
part  of  this  growing  city,  where  are  two  hun¬ 
dred  children  that  do  not  attend  any  Sabbath- 
school,  a  mission  Sabbath-school  has  been 
organized.  There  is  great  activity  here  in 
business,  material  and  constant  increase  of 
population,  so  tbe  spiritual  work  needs  to  be 
pushed  with  all  possible  efficiency.  As  soon  as 
the  church  building  is  ready  fcr  use  this  con¬ 
gregation  will  double. 

MONTANA. 

Great  Falls. — The  last  Sunday  of  October 
(29th)  will  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  a 
glad  morning  in  all  respects,  both  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  house  being  advanced.  Thir¬ 
teen  members  were  added  to  the  rol.1  of  the 
chnrch  and,  the  matter  having  been  placed 
fairly  before  the  congregation  in  the  short 
time  of  twenty  minutes  |478. 75  were  subscribed 
by  those  present  toward  paying  off  the  church 
debt  of  1750.  The  Great  Falls  Tribune  says 
that  “since  coming  here  about  eight  months 
ago  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Richard¬ 
son,  has  devoted  bis  energies  toward  building 
up  the  chnrch  and  paying  off  tbe  debt.  The 
work  now  is  in  such  shape  that  every  Presby¬ 
terian  is  encouraged  and  speaks  enthusiastically 
of  it.  It  is  said  that  the  congregations  there 
are  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  the  outlook 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
days  when  the  whole  debt  will  be  wiped  out.’’ 

CALIFORNIA. 

Santa  Ana. — A  Growing  Church. — The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Santa  Ana  celebrated 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  W. 
H.  Layson,  November  19.  Since  January  this 
year,  136  members  have  been  received  into  the 
church,  104  on  confession  and  82  by  letter;  49 
were  males  and  87  females.  About  50  have 
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come  into  the  chnrch  from  the  Sunday-school 
this  year.  Of  54  Junior  Endeavorers,  27  are 
members  of  the  chnrch.  The  Willing  Workers 
are  starting  a  fund  for  a  new  church  building. 
The  chnrch  raised  the  pastor’s  salary  last  week, 
and  you  should  see  the  pastor  smile  now.  The 
church  numbers  110  members  and  is  alive. 
The  prayer- meetings  are  largely  attended  and 
interesting.  Usually  prayers  are  asked  for 
from  40  to  100  persons.  The  answers  to  these 
prayers  are  numerous  and  some  are  marvelous. 
Evangelist  E.  A.  Ross  is  preaching  this  week, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  V.  Bazata  of  Alhambra, 
the  sweet  singer  and  his  sister.  Miss  Jennie 
Pazata  (late  of  New  York  City),  sings  like  the 
nightingale.  Letters  are  read  nearly  every 
week  to  the  juniors  from  our  missionary,  MLu 
Sadie  Nourse  of  Seoul,  Korea,  our  Junior 
Superintendent  up  to  the  time  she  left  ns. 
They  are  sweet  as  love  letters  and  are  ronsing 
a  missionary  spirit  among  the  young  people.  A 
half  dozen  said  last  Sunday  they  would  like  to 
become  missionaries.  We  add  to  the  fore¬ 
going  (from  a  correspondent)  this  closing  one 
of  the  several  announcements:  “Have  the  chil¬ 
dren  remain  for  chnrch.  If  they  don’t  learn 
now  to  love  the  chnrch,  when  will  they? 
Ohristians  should  come  to  church  twice  on 
Sunday.  These  services  are  for  yon.  “ 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

New  Orleans. — Presbytery  asked  all  its  pas¬ 
tors  to  preach  on  the  duty  of  attending  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  The  time  named  was  the  second 
Sunday  of  December,  and  Hebrews  x.  25  was 
recommended  as  an  appropriate  text. 

Florida.- The  Rev.  W.  IS.  Potter  tendered 
his  resignation  as  Stated  Clerk  of  Presbytery, 
and  chairman  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  Rev. 
B.  L.  Baker  was  elected  Stated  Clerk,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  L.  McCarty  made  chairman  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

For  Canton. — Andrew  H.  Woods  M.D.,  son 
of  tbe  Rev.  F.'M.  Woods  of  Martinsbnrg,  W. 
Ya.,  recently  sailed  from  New  York  bound  for 
Canton,  China.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lewis  of  North  Dakota,  who  goes  to  aid  in  the 
work  to  which  these  Christian  men  have 
devoted  their  lives— that  of  establishing  and 
building  up  a  Christian  college  or  university 
in  that  immense  heathen  city  of  2,000,0(X)  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  Mountains. — A  Southern  lady  has  just 
sent  a  Christmas  gift  of  twenty-five  dollars 
to  the  “Society  of  Soul  Winners’’  at  Wilmore, 
Ky.,  to  help  send  the  “Bread  of  Life’’  to  the 
people  in  the  mountains. 

Arkansas. — Tbe  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Green 
has  accepted  the  call  of  Washbonme  Presby¬ 
tery  to  evangelistic  work  along  the  Choctaw 
and  Arkansas  Central  Railroads  in  connection 
with  the  charge  of  Van  Buren  and  Alma 
Churches. 

Texas. — The  Synod  of  this  state  met  at 
Temple,  seventy-five  ministers  and  thirty- 
tOmtinued  on  page  Si.) 
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{Continued  from  page  t9.) 

three  ruling  elders  being  present.  Education 
was  the  uppermost  topic  during  the  four  days 
of  the  session.  Austin  College  was  reported 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  its  name  changed 
to  that  of  Stephen  P.  Austin  College.  The 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  same  city  has  the 
necessary  buildings  for  opening,  and  also  a  val¬ 
uable  library.  Synod  elected  Boards  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  of  Trustees,  and  a  movement  for  en¬ 
dowment  is  under  way.  San  Antonio  is  the 
place  of  the  next  meeting — October  17,  1900. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. — The  Rev.  Ambrose 
White  Yemon  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  having 
(October  30)  presented  a  highly  satisfactory 
statement  of  his  religions  and  doctrinal  views 
to  a  Council  of  Congregational  ministers  called 
together  by  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  his  installation  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  that  church  was  proceeded  with  after 
the  following  order — the  Rev.  Prof.  Arthur 
O.  MoGiffertD.D.  of  Union  Seminary  preached 
the  sermon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Bn^ford  of 
Montclair  charged  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  F.  B. 
Pullan  of  Providence,  a  former  pastor,  the 
people.  Mr.  Vernon  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1891  and  from  Union  Seminary  in  1894.  He 
is  warmly  received  by  his  new  charge,  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  settlement  among  them 
being  of  a  very  happy  nature. 

New  Haven. — The  Dwight  Place  Church, 
formerly  Dr.  Twitchell’s,  is  now  ministered  to 
by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Leete,  late  of  Rockford, 
Ill.  The  congregation  was  organized  into  a 
church  of  49  members  in  1838,  and  now  has  850. 
Its  fine  edifice  has  been  internally  modernized 
at  an  expenditure  of  $8,000,  the  first  service  in 
the  improved  auditorium  being  held  on  Sun¬ 
day,  October  29.  Dr.  Leete  has  introduced 
several  new  features,  including  a  boy’s  choir 
for  the  Sunday-school. 

Westminster  West,  Vt. — The  town  of  West¬ 
minster,  Vt.,  has  two  Congregational  Churches, 
and  it  has  never  bad  any  other  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  religious  body.  It  is  naturally  separated 
into  two  parts  by  a  high  range  of  hills  The 
West  Church  has  just  celebrated  its  centennial 
It  has  had  seven  pastors,  the  present  one  being 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Goodhue,  who  gave  an  histori¬ 
cal  discourse,  which  will  doubtless  be  pub¬ 
lished  There  was  a  large  company  present, 
including  a  half  dozen  ministers,  who  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  The 
morning,  up  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  was  largely 
occupied  with  the  reading  of  letters.  One 
of  the  pastors  of  this  church.  Dr.  Alfred 
Stevens,  served  it  for  forty-five  years.  There 
were  extensive  revivals  in  1816  and  in  1824, 
’67  and  ’93. 

W estboro,  Mass.  — The  Congregational  Church 
has  recently  celebrated  its  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  M.  A.  Breed,  preached  on  The  Witness 
of  the  Past.  In  the  evening  Dr  E.  H. 
Byington  of  Newton  spoke  on  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  and  the  Great  Awakening.  This  church 
was  organized  in  1724  with  thirteen  members, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  exercises  its  first  covenant 
was  read.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Packman  was  the  first 
pastor,  serving  it  fifty  eight  years  and  receiv¬ 
ing  381  to  its  communion.  The  present  church 
edifice  is  a  fine  one  of  the  New  England  type, 
and  in  all  things  the  congregation  is  well 
ordered  and  effective. 

Canon  City. — The  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Harry  N.  Wilson  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  took  place  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  November  1.  A  reception  had  been  given 
the  pastor-elect  and  his  wife  upon  their  arrival, 
and  the  church  was  crowded  at  the  installation 
service.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Bell,  Moderator  of 
Pueblo  Presbytery,  presided,  and  the  Rev. 
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Joseph  Weaver  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Pueblo,  gave  an  instructive 
and  stimulating  charge  to  the  people.  The 
Rev.  T.  C.  Kirkwood  D.D.  was  well  qualified 
by  long  friendship  to  give  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  which  he  did  with  feeling  and  tender¬ 
ness.  In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  W. 
Boyle  D.D.,  of  Colorado  Springs,  who  was 
to  have  preached  the  sermon,  but  was  detained 
at  home  by  illness  in  the  family.  Dr.  Weaver 
took  this  post,  and  preached  a  sermon  of  great 
excellence  from  Rom.  v.  11.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Friday  evening  the  eighteen  male  officers 
of  the  church  were  entertained  at  dinner  by 
Elder  Fred  Raynolds  and  a  full  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion  was  held  as  to  plans  and  methods  for 
future  work.  Pastor  and  people  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  harmony  and  zeal  manifest 
in  the  congregation.  This  church  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  389,  and  has  had  a  remarkable 
record  for  liberality  to  the  mission  Boards, 
and  steady  work  in  Christ’s  cause.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  a  new  and  handsome  church 
edifice,  work  upon  which  is  expected  to  begin 
in  the  early  spring.  Mr.  Wilson  comes  from  a 
successful  pastorate  of  four  years  in  Ididio 
Springs,  Col. 
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President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  receives 
a  salary  of  $35, (XX)  a  year  and  $2, (XX)  for  “coffee 
money.’’  Mrs.  Kruger  has  a  kind  heart  and 
much  common  sense  and  shrewdness,  but  she 
loves  her  own  way.  She  is  democratic,  thrifty 
and  industrious,  doing  most  of  the  work  of 
their  home.  She  prides  herself  on  having  never 
allowed  her  household  expenses  to  exceed  the 
coffee  money.  Years  ago,  when  crinolines 
were  worn,  and  the  fashion  had  spread  to 
South  Africa,  an  Englishman  asked  Mrs. 
Kruger  why  she  did  not  adopt  the  new  fashion. 
The  broad,  sturdy  Dutch  woman  looked  at  her 
questioner  resentfully  and  said:  “Nay,  nav. 
Straight  is  the  road  and  narrow  is  the  path, 
and  there’s  no  room  for  crinolines  there.’’ 
Another  incident  shows  Mrs.  Kruger’s  thrift 
and  kindness  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
number  of  statues  of  Com  Paul  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  with  his  quaint  costume  and 
broad  brimmed  I’Dopper’’  hat.  It  was  Tante 
Kruger  who  suggested  that  the  crown  of  the 
hat  be  hollowed  out  so  that  it  might  form  a 
cup  for  rain  and  moisture,  from  which  the 
birds  might  drink  in  the  dry  seasons. 
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ANNUITIES 

Life  Annuities,  so  popular  for  ages  in  Europe,  are 
daily  Increasing  in  vogue  in  tbe  United  States. 
When  guaranteed  by  the  STRONGEST  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  the  in¬ 
come  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  that  mental  ease 
and  comfort  are  assured.  For  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  BARENT  H.  LANE,  The  Eouitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


**  xtw  &XX  Ixx  X.rexA 


Tjnpnpu  !^!  “1  p  A  pro 

CUflUi  C  1  Anlo 

mb  TOUB.  FIRST  CLASS.  CIRCULARS  READY. 
WM.  T.  SHEPHERD,  378  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


W 


ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 


CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  mik  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 

RBXL  B8TA.TB 


For  SALE— Virginia  farms  Good  land,  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms  Write  for  free  cata- 
logne.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Va 


SAFE  INVESTMEHTSsye^*"BikL«1^*^SIt« 

Address,  FlUEMTY  UVK.STMENT  CO.,  SEATTLE,  WaSU. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  JonrnaL 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  wilt  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  IBOO. 

Private  parties  conducted  by  Prof.  Camille  Thnr- 
wanger,  81  Pierce  Building,  Boston.  Pocket  Qnide  Book 
of  Paris  free  ;  send  stamp. 


130  and  132  West  42d  5t. 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 


SIX 


PER  CENT. 

clear  of  expense 


from  all  invettments  made  by  ns,  secured  by  first  mort- 
gagea  on  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the  amount 
of  me  loan.  We  are  right  in  thecenterof  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  make  no  loans  without  a  personal  acquaint- 
smoe  with  the  mortgageorand  a  personal  examination  of 
the  land  offered  as  secnrity.  ^venteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  our  clients. 

LI  I  ilinCD  P  on  GRAND  PORKS,  N.  D.. 

J.  LAnULn  &  UU.  (Established  1888.) 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  8.  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  untU  It  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  success  in 
egtirring  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  tbe  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  os.  MONEY  LOANED  at  6 
net  cent,  on  SelectM  PirstMortgag'.s  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
Kstate  at  40  per  cent  actual  casn  value.  References  famished. 
M»  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


House  Furnishing 


Orders  hy  omII  receKe  prooipt  and  carefal  atteatioa 


sad  Tumor  Cured  at  Homa 
No  Kaifo.  Puia  or  PUstor. 
TootimonislA  A  Adviee  Fna, 
FLOWEB  MEDICAL  CO. 
161  W.  34th  fit..  Now  York. 


Evangelist  Press 

11  PRINTERS 


(Tburcb... 


156  Fifth  Avenues  New  York 


THE  EVANGELIST 


The  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  High 
Grade  Goods  ever  offered  in  the  United  States  for 
furnishing  the  home.  It  includes  a  full  line  of 


Goods  carefully  packed  and  delivered  free  at  sution} 
within  lOO  miles  of  New  York. 


HDobern 
Equipment 


CALENDARS 
PROGRAMMES 
SOCIETY  REPORTS 
ETC. 


Crockery, 

China  and  Glass, 

Cutlery,  Silver-plated  Ware, 
Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests, 
Nursery  Food  and  Water  Coolers, 
Pantry,  Bath,  Hall,  Cellar  &  Stable 
Furniture, 

Willow  Ware  Brushes, 

Fire  Screens  and  Fenders, 
Coal  Scuttles  and  Vases, 

Fire  Irons  and  Brasses. 


December  21,  1899 


Through  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Cincinnat 
to  Chattanooga,  Asheville,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Birmingham, 
New  Orleans,  Jacksonville  and  Tampa.  Send  two<ent  stamp 
for  booklet  on  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico ;  54-bour  Schedules 
Cincinnati  to  Havana. 


W.  C.  RINEARSON.  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Perfect  service  via  the  Queen 
&  Crescent  to  all  Southern  winter 


resorts. 


GOING  ABROAD? 

EsCOrted  TOUrS 

-  68tb  year - - 

Dec.,  Jan.  and  Feb’y  to  France,  Italy,  Paris  anu 
London,  60  Days,  |310,  and  67  Days,  f49.'>. 

Jan.  27.  Feb’y  10,  to  Italy,  EGYPT,  PALESTINE. 
Turkey  and  Greece,  76  Days,  $600,  &  88  Days,  $730. 
Also  other  tours;  programmes  post  free. 

Nile  Tonrs  by  newest,  finest  steamers, 
$  I  7  I  .SO.  Apply  at  once. 
Independent  travel  tickets  everywhere. 

“  Tourist  Gazette."  100  pp..  on  travel,  6c.  stamp. 

HEMRr  GkZE  3  SOUS,  113  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


